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e@ 
THE RELATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
TO GENERAL SOCIOLOGY* 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
University of Chicago 

Herein I raise, for discussion by colleagues, some questions about the 
relation of the sociological study of industry to sociology in general. I 
touch also upon certain problems of the people who study industrial and 
other forms of work sociologically: the contingencies of their careers, 
their temptations, their sense of identification and colleagueship. 

Sociology is not, in its logical essence, the study of the contemporary 
rather than of the past, of what is close rather than what is far away 
and exotic. Nor has it, by its logical nature, more to do with one set of 
institutions, one aspect of social life, or any specific content than with 
others. If a theory of society comes to be, it will be valid only insofar 
as it accounts for the societies of the past as well as of the present, for 
what is exotic to our culture as well as what is part of it, and insofar 
as it applies to one content, institution, and phase of life as well as to 
others. Sociology sets problems concerning social interaction, social 
organization, collective expression and action, social control, social 
change; concerning the socialization of the individual human, the forma- 
tion of his self-conceptions and his goals, and so on. 

Yet, in fact, sociology is very largely the contemporary social science ; 
we collect our data from living people—by interviewing and by watch- 
ing them, by participating and interacting with them. We do most of 
our work in cultures very like our own. We work with some institu- 
tions and phases of life more than with others; with the family more 
than with business and governmental institutions; with the poor more 
than with the rich; with crime, with the slums, with “problems.” 

Part of our fate as a “here and now” social science is the expectation 
that we should tell the news about certain kinds of things. A sociological 


student of crime is expected not merely to formulate fruitful theories 


*Prepared for the Industrial Section, American Sociological Society, 1956. 
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concerning the making and breaking of social rules, but to know about 
the trends in crime rates and the fashions in prison architecture and 
prison organization. He is even expected to know the personalities in the 
world of crime and correction. There appears to be, in our line of work, 
an eternal dialectic between the concrete goings on of the world about 
us and the abstract and generalized processes and concepts of a theoreti- 
cally constructed society. 

Here I make my first point in defense of industrial sociology. A good 


sociology is a reporting of the news of industrial 


management and organization and of labor relations and conflict in a 


idustries in a given time and place. What has that to 
- sociological theories ? 
the relation between so 
systematic sociology, 
ciology. It is true that 

logical generalization is one only be 
phenomena: let us say, monastic orders, vice rings, banks, and profes 
sional ‘ieties. But the generalization does not come from a social 
vacuum. It comes f1 the observation, description, and comparison of 
many actual organizations or if ations where people are in interaction. 
Sociological generalizations come from the special or applied sociologies 
as well as being applied to them. Sometimes it is said that these special 
sociologies are fashions; true, they may be, but the motive which makes 
a man do his work gives no clue to the quality and validity of his 
product. Those of us who pursue industrial sociology, or any of the 
other special sociologies, should not yield an inch on the point that what 
we do is just as general as any other sociology. Whether it is general 
sociology or not depends not upon the subject matter, but upon the 
perspective, concepts, and methods which we bring to our work; and 
these, in turn, depend upon goad communication between those who 
study one set of problems and institutions (law, industry, religion, or 
whatever) and those who study others. 

But this defense does not dispose of the problem of generalization 
versus telling the news. If a person is to make good sociological generali- 
zations, what he says in general terms must be true in the particular 
cases which he thus summarizes. He must be close to the facts and to the 
ongoing events. Thus he must be able to tell at least some of the news 
about the kinds of institutions he is studying. In fact, I think it doubtful 
whether we will ever have fruitful contributors to general sociology 
meaning to theories of broad application—who have not at some point 


in their careers been deeply involved in some one of the “special sociol- 
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ogies,’ whether race relations, criminology, industrial relations, or 
whatever else. How many of the special sociologies a man should get 
involved in during his career, and how often he should move from one 
to another, is another question. 

There are dangers in the special sociologies, and not to forget our 
assignment—especially in industrial sociology. One of them is the old 
danger of institutionalization, and of premature professionalization. The 
curriculum of college departments of sociology is the deposit of the 


special interests of our predecessors. The family, crime, social problems 


and disorganization, race and minority relations—these courses are in the 


curriculum because someone in the past was specially interested in them, 
not because someone concluded on the basis of some kind of evidence 
that these are the best subject matters on which to get youngsters to 
think sociologically and to learn sociological techniques of observation. 
They may be the best, but that is not why these are the backbone of the 
curriculum. We are apt to insist that our new special (industrial ) 
sociology should be given a place in the undergraduate curriculum and 
that people should start early in their careers to identify themselves as 
industrial or some other special kind of sociologist. This may well 
overdevelop the identification of the young sociologist with his special 
sociology and with other people whom he comes to regard as rightful 
members of the industrial sociology fraternity. This can lead to a certain 
specialization of vocabulary and to other barriers against communication 
with the sociologists who study prisons, churches, families, leisure, public 
opinion, or what not. It may also lead industrial sociologists to develop 
so close an identification with industry that they fail to translate their 
problems and findings into such language as will make them part of the 
common stock of sociological concepts and knowledge. 

An example is restriction of production. Some of the very best of 
sociological work in industry has had to do with productiveness. Neither 
the industrial sociologists nor people in other special sociologies have 
quite made the most of the problem and the findings by applying them 
to scholastic effort in high schools and colleges or to effort and accomp- 
lishment in churches, political parties and civic movements, or even in 
the kitchen. If a problem of industrial sociology is not so stated and 
studied that the method and findings can be applied to situations other 
than the industrial, it is not well stated even for industry. 

Now for some remarks concerning the role and the career of the 
industrial sociologist himself. Before economics had been put through the 
neo-classical wringer, industrial institutions and labor relations were the 
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academic property of economists, not of sociologists. Engineers now 
consider industry their professional domain. Accountants, specialists in 


administration a marketing, and others in schools of business are in a 


middle position; the tidy busines industry, but they also train 


young people for staff and line positions in them. Every kind of institu- 
tion or enterprise we undertake udy is regarded by one or more 


of. 


ons as 


mandate; they are jeal guardians of the operating philosophy 


T) , 


t] hey know the news and the low-down 


the enterprises in that field. 

ymetimes sophisticated and esoteric, sometimes very practical 

ind born of common sense. Often they have two languages, an esoteric 

one for an inner Cl > of ¢ eagues a! another for communication with 
laymen. 

Whenever we sociologists ask or are asked to study some special set 
of enterprises—industries, hospitals, churches, even universities—we 
must define our relations with these people who have more intimate 
knowledge of and certainly much more power in the system of things 
than we do. They may have professional symbols of status more power- 
ful than our own; they may have also stronger mysteries and charism 
both in their own eyes and in the eyes of others than has the sociologist. 
These are the people who control our access to the data we require, and 
who can set the terms of both our observation and our reporting. In 
industry the professionals—including line managers—mav not enjoy an 
intellectual charism strong enough to make the sociologist feel inferior, 
but they command other status and personality characteristics which we 
may find difficult to handle. When the sociologist gets into hospitals, 
medical schools, and law schools, he meets people whose professional or 
even intellectual charism is not only equal to or greater than his own but 
who have as well a strongly developed and traditional mode of discourse 
and argument. They are likely to be a bit ethnocentric (with apologies 
to etymologists) and to consider their technical language the proper 
native language of the institution and all things pertaining thereto; our 
sociological language will sound alien and perhaps pretentious. Natural- 
ly, this tempts the humble sociologist to become a little doctor or a little 
lawyer, » one case talking diagnostically and in the other being 
subtly drawn from the scientific into the legal stvle of argument over 


evidence. He is tempted to strengthen his position by shifting his identity, 
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by taking members of the dominant group in the institutions he is study- 
ing as his “significant other” rather than taking his own professional 


colleagues. He may develop a slight case of “passing.” 

The problem of the sociologist in this situation is to develop knowl- 
edge of the insiders, to learn to understand them—their subculture, 
their philosophy, their problems, and their personalities—well enough to 
become acceptable to them as companion and as confidante and recipient 
of confidential knowledge, while also maintaining in its full strength 
and integrity the point of view and the professional identity which led 
to his being asked to do the research in the first place. This means, of 
course, keeping clear to himself and to these others at all times his role 
and the essential nature of the bargain between him and them. If the 
relationship does not get so close that one is tempted to break the bar- 
gain, to step out of role, it is probably not a success. If William F. 
Whyte yielded to the temptation to help the Corner Boys a bit with 
getting out the vote, it means that he was a success as a field worker. If 
he had yielded more fully and too often, he would have ceased to be a 
sociologist. Hardly a good research person in medical schools escapes 
that crucial moment when the medical students egg him on to stick a 
needle into a patient’s vein or to pronounce a diagnosis. There are, of 
course, degrees of sin—venial and mortal—in such cases; I suspect that 
all good industrial sociologists have sinned a bit now and then. Some 
have sinned their way into positions of industrial management. The 
problems of the social role and the research bargain of the industrial and 
other special sociologists are subtle and difficult; so much so that any 
manual which purports to tell what not to do would probably be arti- 
ficial and superficial. But the good sociologist of industry must under- 
stand the problem. It is, after all, his business to be a master of the 
theory of social roles and the strains which both hold them together and 
threaten to destroy them; if he is to be a good research man, he will 
have to master the practice as well as the theory. 

But, while he is being tempted by the very success of his relations 
with those in power in the institutions he is studying, our industrial 
sociologist will suffer cavil behind his back. His sociological colleagues 
will say that he is working for bad reactionary people who with his help 
are “manipulating” their poor employees. This will bother him, for who 
wants to be thought a traitor to his high calling as a sociologist ? He may 
feel a little better if he learns that it is not considered “manipulation” 
to persuade white men to accept Negroes as co-workers or to tell a board 
of public health how to get people to let them put fluorin in the town’s 
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drinking water. Manipulating seems to mean persuading people to do 
things that are bad for them or things that are just plain bad, or perhaps 
things from which the persuader will get some personal advantage. In 
fact, the sociologist who will keep his research role and his research 
bargain clear will not often find himself working for the devil. If he 
has enough insight to make a good research bargain, he is hardly likely 
to be so stupid as to be taken in by the base motives of a villain. 

Others of his colleagues will say he has gone off on a tangent, that he 
is departing from the true mission of the sociologist. His best answer 
to that will lie in what he contributes to method and to sociological 
theory as a result of his work. It need not be the less because the work 
' 


was undertaken to solve a practical problem. 


More troublesome may be the industrial sociologist’s fear that he is 


embarking upon a career that will alienate him from the academic world 


without offering a firm footing in the world of industry, business, medi- 
cine, or whatever it is. There is no easy answer to this, except perhaps 
the proverb which warns us against carrying all our eggs in one basket. 
Good sociology is always a marginal phenomenon. We have to play a 
marginal role in the institutions we study. In a sense, our role in uni- 
versities is marginal because, while there are institutions that are the 
proper domain of social workers, political scientists, lawyers, economists, 
educationalists, professors of business and theology and while even every 
anthropologist owns some tribe or other, the sociologist—as such—owns 
no institution, not even the family, but must intrude in all if he is to 
perform his intellectual and social mission. And it is this marginality 
that creates our intellectual, our ethical, even our career problems. Mar- 
ginality, accepted in an adventurous spirit, is the making of a sociologist. 
The best way to get it and keep it is to do a certain amount of moving, 
not necessarily from one employer to another, but from one object of 
study to another. The facility with which we do move from one industry 
to another, or from industry to hospital, hospital to family, family to 
social agency, and so on, is one measure of our success both as theorists 
and as empirical observers. 





ADJUSTMENT IN MARRIAGE: 
OVER-ALL AND IN SPECIFIC AREAS 


CHARLES E, BOWERMAN 
University of Washington 


The definition and measurement of a criterion of adjustment has been 
a matter of major concern in studies of the factors related to adjustment 
in marriage. Because of the primary interest in finding premarital and 
postmarital factors related to adjustment, these studies have tended to 
regard adjustment in terms of an over-all evaluation of the relationship 
by the persons involved. Most studies have employed a single criterion, 
usually based on the combination of responses to several questions. Three 
recent studies! have used multiple criteria where these criteria have 
been thought of either as different ways of evaluating the over-all success 
of the marriage (e.g., happiness, adjustment, satisfaction, permanence ) 
or aS measuring different dimensions of the relationship (e.g., love, 
common interests, temperamental compatibility ). 

In addition to measures of over-all evaluation of the marriage, there 
would seem to be considerable use, in both research and counseling, for 
measures of the degree of adjustment in the various aspects of the rela- 
tionship, such as adjustment about financial matters, recreation, home- 
making duties and responsibilities, and bringing up children. In studying 


the processes of adjustment in marriage, it is necessary to take into 
account the relationship between different kinds of adjustment which 
must be made, how these types of adjustments are differentially affected 
by the various forces affecting the marriage, and how each contributes 
to the evaluation of the marriage as a whole. Landis has shown, for 


example, that some kinds of adjustments are made sooner in marriage 
than others, that degrees of eventual adjustment vary from one area to 
another, and that total adjustment is related to the number of areas in 
which adjustment is not satisfactory.” 

The accuracy of marriage prediction probably could be improved by a 
prediction model in which each area adjustment was predicted by factors 
relating specifically to that area, and the over-all adjustment was esti- 
1 E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage (New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953); Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in 
Marriage (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1951); George Karlsson, 
Adaptability and Communication tn Marriage (Uppsala: Sweden: Almqvist and 
Wiksells, 1951). 

2 Judson T. Landis, “Length of Time Required to Achieve Adjustment in 
Marriage,” American Soctological Review, X1: 666-74. 
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mated from an equation in which each area prediction was weighted in 


} 


accord 


with its relative effect for persons in a particular value subgroup. 
} 
i 


rol lict 


h a prediction model would have considerable diagnostic value for 


irpose of this study was to attempt to construct measures 
adjustment in sas of the marital relationship, and 


between adjustment in these nine areas and the 


' > are | hicl le 
nine areas for wWwnhicn scales 


+ 


recreation 


(7) homemaking di 
nd (9) bringing up 

I en. 

The Samt The sample consisted of 102 couples mostly obtained 
from adult education classes and P.T.A. groups. The questionnaires 
were filled out independently by both husband and wife in the presence 
of student assistants to prevent collaboration. Anonymity of the re- 
spondent was maintained by the use of sealed envelopes returned to a 
central office. 

The mean age of the men was 39.3 years and that of the women was 
35.7. Twenty-two of the men and 35 of the women were under 30; 18 
men and 10 women were over 50. Of the 100 couples who reported 
length of time married, 20 had been married for 5 years or less (only 
4 less than 3 years), 32 had been married from 6 to 10 years, 20 for 11 
to 20 years, and the other 28 for over 20 vears. 

The sample was mainly one of first marriages, with only 7 men and 
3 women who had been previously divorced and 2 women who had been 
widowed. The educational level of the sample was fairly high. Thirty- 
six men and 25 women had finished college, 28 men and 41 women had 
had some college, while only 9 men and 4 women had not gone beyond 
grade school. There were only 2 rural couples in the sample, and the 
others were almost evenly divided among the occupational categories of 
professional, clerical, skilled, and proprietor, manager, or official. Only 
5 of the husbands were students. In income for the previous year, the 
group varied from 7 under $2,000 to 12 over $10,000, with a median 
for the entire group of approximately $4,400. Only white couples living 
together at the time of the study were included. 

Construction of Scales. One question was constructed for each of 
the following hypothesized indices of adjustment, with four to six 
response categories for each question. (1) Degree of adjustment about 


a particular aspect of the relationship is reflected by the amount of 
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similarity in attitude which they have about such matters. (2) The 
extent to which a given difference in attitude or behavior does not dis- 
turb the individual is indicative of the degree to which he has been 
able to adjust. (3) Adjustment is related to lack of overt disagreement. 
(4) For any given frequency of disagreement, the manner and intensity 
of disagreement are related to adjustment. (5) Degree of adjustment 
] 


is reflected by expressions of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with how well 


they get along in that aspect of the relationship. (6) The amount of 
satisfaction with the dominance pattern is an indication of adjustment. 

In order to have comparable scales for all nine areas, the same basic 
questions were used for each area, each question being modified by the 
substitution of a phrase indicating the kind of adjustment to which the 
question applied. For example, the first question in the scale of adjust- 
ment about family expenditures was “How much difference is there 
between you and your husband (wife) in your attitudes about how your 
money should be spent?” 

The items in each of the nine area scales were checked for internal 
consistency and scored by scale analysis. Husbands’ and wives’ items 
were scaled separately. Coefficients of reproducibility were between 80 
and 86, making a minimum number of category combinations. On the 
basis of these quasi scales, we accepted the hypothesis that the six items 
in each scale can be considered as belonging to a single dimension of 
content. 

The highest average adjustment scores were found in the area of 
religious beliefs and practices, followed by philosophy of life, friends, 
and in-law relationships. ‘The intercorrelations between husband and 
wife scores ranged from .44 to .68 with the lowest correlations in the 
areas of bringing up children, friends, and philosophy of life, and the 
highest intercorrelations about in-law relations and religion. 

The scale of General Evaluation of Marriage included thirteen ques- 
tions evaluating the marriage in very general terms. The questions in 
the scale asked for the respondent’s view of the happiness of the 
marriage, success in achieving desired goals in the marriage, amount of 
quarreling, disappointments and disagreements in the marriage, wish not 
to be married, etc. These items formed a Guttman-type scale with a 
reproducibility of about 90 per cent. 


The schedule also included the Burgess-Cottrell items* and seven 


items which made up a scale of Satisfaction with Spouse. The reliability 


of the General Evaluation scale was checked by correlating it with these 


E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939), pp. 64-65. 
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other two scales. We obtained correlations with the Burgess-Cottrell 


82 for the husbands and .86 for the wives and correlations be- 


tween the General Evaluation scale and the Satisfaction with Spouse 
scale of .86 and .8+ for husb: and wives respectively. 
Results. The results of tudy will be reported in three parts: 
interrelationships among adjustme! n different areas; (2) the 
ynships between area adju an 1e over-all evaluation 


between ljustments and such factors as 


length of time married, age differences between husband and wife, 


amount of education, and income. 

It is of interest to know the extent to which various kinds of adjust- 
ment in marriage are related to each other. Some relationship among all 
areas would be expected due to general factors influencing the inter- 
action, but we would expect some areas to be more highly correlated than 
others. Correlation coeficients were computed among all adjustment 
areas for both husbands and wives.* All correlations were positive, 
ranging trom .U60 to .65 with a mean intercorrelation of 39 for husbands 
and .36 for wives 

The average correlations of each of the areas of adjustment with the 
+} 


ot 


er eight areas, for husband and wife respectively, were as follows: 
family expenditures .44, .38; recreation .34, .35; relationships with in- 
laws .32, .30; relations with friends .40, .43; religious matters .23, .20; 
sex relations .38, .28; homemaking duties .43, .41; philosophy of life .44, 
.46; and bringing up children .48, .40. For the most part, the pattern 
of correlations of husbands and wives is similar. One exception is the 
area of sex adjustment, which correlates somewhat lower with other 
kinds of adjustment for women than for men. Adjustments about eco- 
nomic matters and bringing up children are more closely related, on the 
average, with other adjustments for men than for women. It will also 
be noted that adjustment about religious matters has a very low rela- 
tionship with other areas of adjustment for both men and women. The 
one exception is its fairly high correlation (.44, .40) with adjustment 
about bringing up children 

In examining the pattern of intercorrelations, it might be useful to 


classify the nine areas into three groups. Group A, including adjustment 


or 


the four areas of famil\ expen litures, household duties and respons!- 
philosophy of life, and bringing up children, can be thought of 
jjustments about family-centered activities 


les adjustment over more personal-centered 


+ The complete table of intercorrelations may be obtained from the author 


reque st 
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interests, recreation and sex adjustment. Group C, including adjustment 
about friends, in-laws, and religious practices, deals with adjustment of 
the couple with respect to people or relationships outside the immediate 
family group.” The highest cluster of correlations was found among the 
four areas in Group A, where the average of the six correlations was .54 
for husbands and .49 for wives, indicating that adjustment about one 
kind of family-oriented matter has an appreciable effect on other family- 
oriented adjustments. On the other hand, the mean of the correlations 
of Group C areas was only .22 for husbands and .20 for wives. The 
correlation between the Group B areas was intermediate between that 
of the other two groups. 

The second matter of interest is concerned with the relationship be- 
tween various area adjustments and over-all evaluation of the marriage. 
With the exception of religious adjustment and adjustment about in- 
laws, correlations of area adjustments with the total adjustment scores 
were between .47 and .64.° The multiple correlation between all nine 
areas and the over-all evaluation was .78 for men and .83 for women, 
indicating the feasibility of employing area adjustment scores in predic- 
tion in the manner suggested above. 

In order to get the relative contribution of each area to the total 
evaluation, the beta weights, or standardized partial regression co- 
efficients, were computed.’ These are similar to partial correlation co- 
efficients, in that they show the relative contribution in the multiple 
regression equation of each of the independent variables when the other 
independent variables are held constant. When the beta weights are 
summed for each of the three groups of areas discussed above, it appears 
that the areas in Group A, dealing with adjustments about family- 
oriented matters, make the greatest relative contribution to the way in 
which the marriage is evaluated (.51, .74). On the other hand, the 
combined weight of the Group C areas, dealing with matters outside 
the immediate family, indicate that they are of virtually no importance 
(-.04, -05) when other aspects of the relationship are held constant. 

5 This classification was roughly supported by a factor analysis of the 
scores of the wives. Group B, recreation and sex adjustment, stood out most 
clearly as a separate factor, but the others were not very clear cut. 

6 Zero order correlations of the area adjustment scores with the General 
Evaluation scale for husbands and wives respectively were: family expenditures 
.59, .61; recreation .53, .59; relations with in-laws .35, .38; relations with friends 
47, .57; religious matters .17, .26; sex relations .62, .47; homemaking duties .56, 
.57; philosophy of life .48, .64; and bringing up children .56, .57. 

7 The beta coefficients of the nine areas, for husbands and wives, were as 
follows: family expenditures .19, .32; recreation .20, .29; in-law relations -.04, 


-.03; friends .07, -.01; religion -.07, -.01; sex relations .29, -.17; homemaking 
duties .18, .04; philosophy of life -.03, .28; bringing up children .17, .10. 
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Combined weights of the two areas of recreation and sex relations are 
about equal to the Group A areas for men (.49), but contribute con- 
siderably less (.46) to over-all evaluation of wives than do the Group 
A areas. 

In summarizing these results, it would appear tentatively that those 
adjustments having to do with family goals and activities are most 
highly interconnected and have the most significant bearing on how the 
marriage is evaluated, particularly for women. The extent to which the 
wife obtains satisfaction to more personal goals sought in the relation- 
ship is also an important element in her satisfaction with the marriage, 


:} 
A 


ibly of less relative importance in the 


atistaction Is poss 
: * 
in the first type of adjustment, and is most likely to 


tions are also met. For men, 

almost equal impor- 

ljustment abou 

nctioning are only slight- 

rs and have little or no 

whole is considered. 

rer tenuously, of course, 

and on other aspects of 
relationship. 

An additional matter of interest in this pilot study was the relation- 
ship between the area adjustment scores and several of the identifying 
characteristics of the sample, such as age difference between husband 
and wife, amount of education, length of time married, and income. 
For this purpose, the limitations of sample size were much greater than 


for tl} 


e correlation analysis reported above. With respect to educational 
background, for example, no consistent and meaningful relationship was 
found between adjustments and either amount of education or husband- 
wife difference in education. This was true for the general adjustment 
scales as well as for area adjustments. The only area showing any rela- 
tionship with this factor was adjustment with respect to religion, where 


good adjustment for both husband and wife was associated with similar- 


itv of educational background regardless of level of education. 


Ace difference of husband and wife was not associated with adjust- 


] 


ment for those couples where the husband was under 30 or over 45. 
However. when the husband was between 30 and 45, the 25 cases with 
the husband 0-5 vears older had a better adjustment score. on the aver- 


age. in all areas than the 20 cases where the husband was 6 or more 
vears older or the wife was older. In some areas the differences were 


fairly large; in others the differences were slight. 





ADJUSTMENT IN MARRIAGE 


Relationships found between area adjustments and length of time 
married were very suggestive. In all areas except in-law relationships, 
couples in the first 5 years reported better adjustment than those in the 


6th to 10th or 11th to 20th years. Areas varied as to which of the latter 


two periods produced the most trouble. Adjustment about bringing up 


the children, for example, showed no difficulty during the first 5 S, 
+ 5 

difficulty du vears, 
. . me s 

the peak difficulty during the 11th 20th years, when it had 


but increased greatly in 


average adjustment of 
trend was foll 


difficulty of this adjust: 


owed 


indicate, however, that much of the difficulty in religious adju 


associated with problems of religious education of the ch 


Idren. Couples 
in their 6th to 10th years of marriage reported more difficulty in sexual 
adjustment than couples at any other period. Those in the first 5 years 
had considerably better scores, those in the 11th to 20th vears only 
slightly better, but after the 20th year this area appeared to produce 
almost no difficulty. In rank order of difficulty of adjustment, this area 
was only third for husbands during the second 5 years and fourth during 
the next 10 years. For wives, however, it had the poorest average scores 
of any area during the 6th to 10th years, but during the next 10 years 
ranked after adjustment with respect to bringing up children, household 
duties, and matters of recreation in order of difficulty. 

In in-law adjustments, average scores improved considerably for those 
couples past their first 5 years and from the 10th year on this area had 
the most favorable scores of any area for wives and the next most favor- 
able for husbands. With minor fluctuations, other areas such as financial 
adjustment, recreation, relationships with friends, and philosophy of life 
had fairly constant average scores for each period after the 5th year. 

When adjustment scores were related to income, a steady decrease in 
adjustment scores of both husband and wife in most areas was associated 
with increase in income over $2,000. The differences, however, are too 
small to be statistically reliable, particularly since it is necessary to have 
enough cases to control other variables to say much about such a rela- 
tionship. 

Conclusion. ‘This paper has reported an effort to measure the degree 
of adjustment in nine different areas of the marital relationship. Results 
indicate the feasibility of such measurement and show the correlation, 
for one sample, of these area adjustments to each other and to the total 
adjustment made to marriage. It would seem that the use of such vari- 
ables would be useful in the study of the processes involved in making 


adjustments in marriage and of the factors affecting such adjustment. 





RELOCATION OF DISASTER-DISPLACED 
FAMILIES 


FRED R. CRAWFORD AND HARRY E. MOORE 
University of Texas 
Vulnerability of American cities and their populations to attack by 
bombing has drawn much attention by military and Civil Defense 
officials within the last decade. Operation Alert, staged in the summer 
of 1955 with simulated attacks on fifty-four cities, gave data from which 
it was calculated that more than 8,000,000 persons would have been 
killed within the 24 hours following such an event, another 8,000,000 
would have died within 6 weeks from injuries, and still another 8,000,- 


000 would have required continuing medical care for an indefinite 


period.! Fortunately, no American city has been subject to attack by any 
1? 


military force in recent history, but in 1953 at least five cities suffered 
heavy tornado damage. These disasters afford situations somewhat analo- 
gous to those which would be produced by enemy bombing, though with 
the most important difference that radiation effects are absent. Studies of 
two of these cities constitute the basis for the present study. 

In Waco the area of greatest destruction coincided with the computed 
bombing target area. The tornado which struck this city caused 114 
deaths, seriously injured 157 others, and left more than 1,000 persons 
homeless. In San Angelo 11 persons were killed, 66 severely injured, and 
some 1,400 had their homes destroyed or so severely damaged as to be 
nonusable. Damage in San Angelo was more nearly universal in the 
area stricken, since this storm made a “clean sweep” across a residential 
area, while that in Waco did not remain in constant contact with the 
ground and damage varied greatly from block to block. 

Since displacement of civilian population is recognized as one of the 
more serious problems in natural or man-made disasters, one phase of 
the study of the consequences of these storms centered on the displace- 


families and their subsequent resettlement. It was believed that 


The Administrator’s Page,” in Cievtl Defender, November 


The Waco-San Angelo Disaster Study was established in July 1953, with 
Harry E. Moore as Director and Fred R. Crawford as Field Director. Financial 
support for the project came from the University through its Research Institute, 
Institute of Public Affairs, and the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene, and 
through grants made by the Committee on Disaster Studies of the National Re- 
search Council 
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valuable information might be gathered by a comparison of the behavior 
of those families which left their homes with those who did not. Of 
particular interest was whether or not those who left the stricken area 
later returned, since it seemed evident that such action would have an 
important effect on the reconstruction and general rehabilitation of the 
stricken communities. It was also desired to isolate differences which 
might exist in the background, the composition, the extent of damage 
suffered, and the attitudinal residues of the two classes of families. 

In order to control as adequately as possible the variables involved in 
a comparison of the two disaster-aftected cities, the sample design in- 
cluded only those families resident within the actual boundaries of the 


tornadoes’ destructive paths.* Consequently, the sample was “self- 


selected” in the sense that each unit chose to remain at or return to the 


location within the disaster area. Lack of time and money prev 


attempt to locate, contact, and enumerate those family units whic 


the disaster area permanently. The business area in Waco was not in- 
cluded in the sample design for this part of the study. The size of the 
sample was established at 150 cases for San Angelo and 300 cases in 
Waco. Respondent families were selected by instructing interviewers to 
stop at every Nth house as they traveled along streets crossing the 
damaged areas, and to continue until they were told that no homes 
further on in the direction they were working had been damaged. As 
McCarthy‘ points out, this is a simple device which is effective where 
the ordering is geographic in nature. 

A schedule was developed from information about the disasters gained 
by the research staff through intensive interviews with people in both 
cities and through related materials. A total of 100 items were included, 
with 78 of them precoded for immediate transfer to IBM cards. A total 
of 150 cases were obtained in San Angelo, representing an estimated 28 
per cent of the exposed dwelling units. In Waco, 283 cases were ob- 
tained, representing approximately 19 per cent of the exposed dwelling 
units there. 

Findings. The difference in the intensity of damage to the residential 
areas in the two cities is clearly evident when the movement of families 

3 In both cities the path of destruction could be encompassed by an elongated 
ellipse. The effects of the tornadoes were known to vary in ratio to the distance 
from the actual path of the funnels. Area sampling was decided upon to obtain 
an adequate representation of all possible types of damage from complete destruc- 
tion to none. Also, the funnel in Waco did not cut a complete swath, but 
“bounced” from block to block, skipping some entirely. 


4 P. J. McCarthy, “Sample Design,” Research Methods in Social Relations, 
Part 2 (New York: Dryden Press, 1951), p. 670. 
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is contrasted. Among the 283 cases in the Waco sample, 74 per cent 
(219) did not move. Only 16 per cent (46) were forced from their 
houses, while the remaining 9 per cent interviewed were found to have 
moved into the area after the disaster. This 9 per cent is not included in 
the analysis, since they did not experience the disaster. In San Angelo, 
74 per cent (114) of the 150 cases moved after the tornado hit. No 
families were found in that sample to have moved into the area after 


the disaster. The difference between the proportions of each sample 


} 


which moved is highlv significant. 


1 1 . 
Yirectly relate the moveme! vas the extent of damage the resi- 


$6 families which moved 
» of the 219 cases not forced 
rn was repeated 

74 per cent of the 


-ases which did 


ation of a family 


while other 

are also signifi- 

also related to the d splacement problem, 
of the building’s construction. In Waco, 


home owners. Of these owners, 170 did 


not move and . The average value placed on the homes by the 


displaced owners was $3,786. The average value placed on the homes 
by those owners who did not mov is $5, . This is a highly import- 
nt difterence n Angel he same ttern existed but not to the 
\ngelo was a homogeneous 
1, and most 1e homes could be expected to have a fairly 
fj house value for this group was $6,359, Of 
the owners who were displaced, the average house value was $5,686. 
Variations in rents paid for predisaster dwellings follow this same pat- 
tern in both citie 

thus apparent that the displacement of families was directly 
nt of damage the residence received and this, in turn, 
value of the structure. The latter is presumed to reflect 

adequacy of construction. 
General findings indicate that the displaced families entered a cycle 
+} 


of movement after these disasters. The largest proportion of the re- 


spondents mzde one move to a temporary, emergency house and a second 
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move to the original location after the residence had been repaired or 
rebuilt. In some cases there were multiple moves, the dislocated family 
residing in several temporary locations before the return to the original 
home site. Renters in both disaster areas who were displaced exhibited 
greater variety of movement, with many of these returning finally to a 
different location in the disaster area. Owners were more prone (1) to 
find an emergency residence near the destroyed home, (2) to make only 
one temporary move, and (3) to return to the original home site. 

The areas in each city in which most of the temporary emergency 
residences for the displaced families were located had these character- 
istics: they were generally located near the disaster area, upon its 
periphery or along main roads leading into the area. The emergency 
residence was, on the average, located within a radius of one and one- 
half miles of the damaged one. 

Emergency housing was usually quite similar to the damaged resi- 
dence—not only in facilities but in value. But more displaced families 
located temporarily in poorer housing than in better. 

‘The number of moves made by each of the displaced families indicates, 
to some degree, the disruption imposed by the displacement experience. 


The moves made by each interviewee were traced and the distance 


measured. Sample families which made just one move usually located at 
some other site in the disaster area. Of the displaced families in Waco, 
15 per cent made just 1 move to some other site in the disaster area, 70 
per cent made 2 moves, 13 per cent made 3 moves, while only 2 per 
cent made 4 or more moves before locating permanently within the 
disaster area again. In San Angelo, only 3 per cent of the displaced 
families made only 1 move, 68 per cent made 2 moves, and 29 per cent 
made 3 moves. 

When more than 1 move was made before returning to the original 
location, other moves tended to bring the family closer to its predisaster 
residence site. 

Those families which returned to the disaster area but not to the 
original site generally located in better houses than those they had oc- 
cupied before the tornado. This was particularly true of renters, and 
usually they paid less rent for the postdisaster residence than they had 
been paying before. 

On the average, the rebuilt homes had a higher-than-before value. 
The general reconstruction pattern suggests that the improvements made 
to the damaged or destroyed home as it was rebuilt were in quality 


rather than in size. 
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Family Characteristics. Displaced families had certain character- 
istics which were different from characteristics of families which did not 
move. These include (1) a relatively lower total family income, (2) 
the employment of multiple family members, (3) a larger number of 
family members, (4) a greater probability that a disorganizing experi- 
ence (death, divorce, desertion) among adult members existed in the 
family history, and (5) the average value of the predisaster house was 
significantly lower. That is, these families were living on a lower scale 
and had had more difficulties than their neighbors who were not forced 
out of their homes. But perhaps the vital factor here is the lower value 
of the house occupied, reflecting less sturdy construction. 

Obviously, the displaced families were also affected more adversely 
by the disasters than those not forced to move. They suffered a higher 
total economic loss, a larger proportion were physically injured, and a 
larger proportion were emotionally disturbed by their more severe experi 
ences. 

Economic loss for displaced families, compared with others, was four 
times as large in Waco and twice as large in San Angelo. This loss 
includes a greater degree of destruction to the house, household goods, 
and personal effects. 

These displaced families also had the added expense of moving and 
establishing the family in temporary quarters, and then the cost of mov- 
ing back to the original or new site. Most of them paid rent for their 
emergency housing. 

The displaced families also suffered greater loss through interruption 
of employment. An average of 25 working days was lost by employed 
members of these families. A difference between the two disasters is 
illustrated by the reasons given for this lost time. In San Angelo, need 
to repair the home was given most frequently as the reason; in Waco, 
most lost time was attributed to the disaster’s effect on business estab- 
lishments which closed for repairs. 


The greater amount of relief aid as well as a larger number of visits 


by welfare workers went to the displaced families. However, the average 


amount of such aid received was not sufficient to cover their losses of 
housing, furnishings, and personal belongings. A larger proportion of the 
displaced families consequently incurred debt, and the average total debt 
was also larger for these families. 

Our data do not show any significant differences in emotional upsets 
reported in Waco by families which moved compared with those which 
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did not move. In San Angelo, however, those who moved were signifi- 
cantly more likely to indicate emotional symptoms than were those 
families which did not move. 

Finally, how did these families evaluate their position as compared 
with that held before the tornadoes? Curiously, a significantly greater 
percentage of the families which moved felt they were worse off- 
and also better off—than of those who did not move. This seeming 
paradox of higher percentages expressing contradictory beliefs arises 
from the fact that these people had more decided opinions; few of them 
rated their condition as approximately unchanged. Those who felt that 
they were in worse position were, dominantly, those who focused their 
attention on their losses and who had not been able to recover their 
previous position. The optimistic tone of those who felt they were better 
off may be explained by their acquisition of better housing after the 
disaster. In many instances debts were cleared through insurance pay- 
ments or relief agency grants. Many also received gifts of food, clothing, 
and household furnishings. Remission of delinquent property taxes in 
San Angelo and the rapid extension of public utility services into the 
stricken area also facilitated a more satisfactory recovery for many 


families in that city. 


disasters is the apparent reluctance of these people to leave the area of 
the city in which they had been living, their insistence on returning to a 
location where they had suffered greatly. In San Angelo many property 
owners expressed the opinion immediately after the tornado that so many 
families would leave the neighborhood as to reduce real estate values 
greatly. Some did, but most of the displaced families returned. Property 
values actually increased within a year. 

Such actions reflect a deep attachment to the home and neighborhood, 


plus a grim determination not to desert a stricken area. This strong 


attachment to place, regardless of origin, is certainly one of the factors 
to which close attention must be paid in any plan to relocate families 
whenever such action seems to be indicated for any reason. 





SOCIAL CHOICE AND SIMILARITY 
OF PERSONAL VALUES* 


JAMES A. SCHELLENBERG 


University of Kansas 


The extent to which similarities and differences of personality tend to 


be significant factors in social choice has been an area of varied investiga- 


tion. The subject of the present article is in this general area, with the 


specific focus upon the study of central personal values. The purpose of 
this study is to clarify the role that similarities and differences of values 
play in social choice. 

Studies of the relation of personal values to social choice have usually 
not produced clear-cut conclusions or completely harmonious results. 
Studies of elementary school children have suggested that a person 
chosen as a friend “is just as likely to differ from, as to resemble, the 
child in question.”' Other studies have indicated for friendship pairs 
of college women that “similarity rather than dissimilarity is the rule, 

. 990 ~ 
though the correlations are low or moderate’? and that “in general, 
pairs of individuals who chose one another appeared to be more alike 
than individuals who rejected each other.’’* It has also been pointed 
out that the extent to which a similarity of personal values shows as a 
factor in social choice seems to increase with adulthood.* 

The study reported in this article was set up to give a more compre- 
hensive test of these implications of previous research. The basic hypoth- 
esis of the study was that social choice tends to be positively related to 
a similarity of personal values. To give a more complete test of this 
hy pothesis than could otherwise be the case, the study was planned to 
test it with several different kinds of social choice. 

*Based upon an unpublished dissertation of the same title, University of 
Kansas, 1955. Special recognition should be given to E. Jackson Baur for his 
guidance in carrying out the study 

1 R. Pintner, G. Forlando, and H. Freedman, “Personality and Attitudinal 
Similarity Among Classroom Friends,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 21:65. 

Helen M. Richardson, “Studies of Mental Resemblance Between Husbands 
ind Wives and Between Friends,” Psychological Bulletin, 36 :112. 

Gardner Lindzey and James A. Urdan, “Personality and Social Choice,” 
Soctometry, 17:62. 

* Helen M. Richardson, “Community of Values as a Factor in Friendships 
of College and Adult Women,” Journal of Social Psychology, 11:302-12. 





SOCIAL CHOICE AND PERSONAL VALUES 
PROCEDURE 


Subjects. ‘Vhe subjects for the study were the thirty-four members 
of a men’s cooperative house at a Midwestern university. ‘he study 
was made during the middle of the spring semester of 1955; and, except 
for a few new members who had entered the house between semesters, 
the members of the group had known each other for at least six months. 
All subjects approached cooperated in the study. 

The Study of Values. The measurement of personal values for this 
study was by means of the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values.® 
This test is designed to measure the relative prominence in a person of 
six areas of dominant interests: the theoretical, the economic, the 
aesthetic, the social, the political, and the religious. The results of the 
test give a separate score for each of the six areas. 

For the purpose of the study it was necessary to obtain a measure of 
the differences in personal values between the members in the group. 
The difference between any two persons was found by adding the differ- 
ences between the two persons for all six areas of values. In this manner 
a ‘disparity score’ was computed to represent the difference in personal 
values between the members of all possible pairs of subjects.® 

The Sociometric Test. A sociometric questionnaire was devised to 
include several rather different conditions of social choice. This, it was 
hoped, would give a more complete test of the general hypothesis of the 
study. Also it was hoped that the use of such a variety of criteria of 
social choice would point to factors responsible for variations in the 
extent to which personal values seem to be relevant to social choice. 

In the questionnaire the subjects were asked to give two choices to 
answer each of the following four questions: (1) Whom would you 


choose for leisure time fellowship which involves no special skills? (2) 


Whom would you choose for talking about your serious personal prob- 
lems? (3) Whom would you choose to work with in a house activity? 
(4) Whom would you choose to represent the house in making decisions 
which would affect the whole group? For future reference these ques- 
tions will be referred to respectively as “Personal Leisure,” “Personal 
Problem,” “House Job,’ and “House Representative” criteria of social 
choice. 
Relating Value Test Data to Sociometric Findings. As previously 
indicated, a value “disparity score’ was obtained to represent the differ- 
5 Gordon W. Allport, Philip E. Vernon, and Gardner Lindzey, Study of 
Values, rev. ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951). 


6 For a justification of the use of such a “disparity score,’ 
Richardson, of. cit., pp. 308-09. 


’ 


see Helen 
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ence in personal values between the members of each potential pair 
among the subjects. To test the hypothesized relationship between value 
similarity and social choice, the average of those cases in which social 
choice was actually involved was then compared independently for each 
criterion to the mass average of all potential choices. The degree of 
significance of the differences between the two averages was then deter- 


mined to serve as evidence for or against the general hypothesis. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The general hypothesis around whic 1e study was planned was that 
persons tend to choose others who are similar to themselves in personal 
values. The results support this hypothesis for all four criteria of choice. 

For each criterion there were 68 choice pairs,* including both a first 
and second choice from each respondent, and the mean of disparity scores 
for those related by choices was computed separately for each criterion 
of choice. The mean of disparity scores for Personal Leisure choices was 


52.65, for Personal Problem choices the mean was 48.03, for House Job 


choices it was 51.19, and for House Representative choices 55.15. 


The significance of these figures may be tested by comparing the 
actual mean of disparity scores of choice pairs with the mass average of 
disparity scores of all potential pairs. The mass average of all potential 
pairs was 64.35. This was outside the 95 per cent confidence limits of 
the mean for each of the four criteria of choice. 

Thus, the differences of personal values between choice pairs were 
significantly lower, for all conditions of choice, than could be expected 
by chance. To add to the confirmation of the basic hypothesis, the mean 
of disparity scores for first choices was lower than the mean of second 
choices in the case of each criterion. In this group, we therefore may 
conclude, a similarity of personal values was consistently and positively 
related to social choice. 

It is possible that the subjects studied may fail to be typical in some 
respect that would have a direct influence on the extent to which a 
similarity of personal values would be related to social choice. Although 
there was nothing to indicate that the subjects studied would be non- 
typical in this respect, there were no controls established to irisure 
representativeness of any population beyond the group studied. It would, 


Except that there were only 67 choice pairs with the Personal Problem 
criterion because one respondent declined to give a second choice. 

3 The 95 per cent confidence limits of the mean were plus or minus 4.92, 
plus or minus 5.06, plus or minus 4.47, and plus or minus 5.23 for the Personal 
Leisure, Personal Problem, House Job, and House Representative criteria, re- 
spectively 
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however, be an interesting subject for future study to examine how 
different types of persons or groups may exhibit different relationships 
between social choice and value similarity. 

Other studies using the original Allport-Vernon Study of Values or 
the revised Allport-Vernon-Lindzey test have suggested a slight but 
positive relationship between a similarity of personal values and social 
choice. The present study strengthens the evidence for such a positive 
relationship. Furthermore, where all the other studies referred to dealt 
with only female subjects, this study has shown a significant positive 
relationship to hold true for a group of male subjects. 

It was hoped that the study would not only test the hypothesis of a 
positive relationship between social choice and a similarity of personal 
values, but that it might also show how this relationship varies with 
different conditions of social choice. The criteria of choice were chosen 
with this in mind, and it was expected that value similarity would be 
more marked with certain criteria than with others. The results of the 
study, however, are inconclusive regarding such variations. Only two 
criteria (Personal Problem and House Representative) were sufficiently 
different from each other in their relation to value similarity to be sta- 
tistically significant (at the .05 level). It remains for future study to 
uncover important variations in the extent to which social choice is 
related to value similarity under different conditions of choice. 


SUMMARY 


Thirty-four college men were studied by means of a test of personal 
values and a sociometric questionnaire which included four different 
criteria of social choice. The purpose of the study was to test the hypoth- 
esis that social choice tends to be positively related to a similarity of 
personal values. The results supported this hypothesis in the case of each 
of the four criteria of social choice. 





DENSITY, DELINQUENCY, AND 
CRIME IN HONOLULU* 


ROBERT C. SCHMITI 


Redevelopment Research Analyst, Honolulu 


There is a close association between population density and juvenile 
delinquency and adult crime in Honolulu. Disproportionate numbers of 
juvenile offenders and prison inmates come from neighborhoods char- 
acterized by overcrowding of dwellings, multiunit construction, doubling 
up of families, large households, and high ratios of population to resi- 


dential land. Some of these measures of density appear to be less 


important than others, however, and their relation to juvenile delin- 


quency is often unlike their relationship to adult crime. 

The present analysis is based on recent studies of juvenile offenders 
known to social agencies and admissions to Oahu Prison. The first of 
these studies was conducted by the Oahu Health Council, and included 
tabulations of the census tract of residence of all families with juvenile 
offenders brought to the attention of the Juvenile Court or local social 
agencies during the last six months of 1948.1 The second study, under- 
taken by the Honolulu Redevelopment Agency with the cooperation of 
Oahu Prison officials, reported tract of residence for all civilians com- 
mitted to the prison during the three-year period ended December 31, 
1951.2 In both cases rates were based on 1950 U.S. Census statistics. 

The tract-by-tract data on delinquency and crime are analyzed here 
in relation to five separate measures of population density: (1) popula- 
tion per net (residential, semiresidential, or potentially residential ) 
acre; (2) average household size; (3) married couples without their 
own household, that is, either doubled up with friends or relatives or 
living in a rooming house; (4) dwelling units in structures with five 
or more units; and (5) occupied dwelling units with 1.51 or more per- 
sons per room. 

The twenty-nine Honolulu census tracts were grouped into three 
categories on the basis of each measure of density. With respect to 


*This study was initially undertaken for the Honolulu Redevelopment Agency 

and summarized in an Agency publication given limited local distribution 
Redevelopment and Housing Research, No. 3, January 1956, pp. 16-22). 

t Unpublished study, summarized in Robert C. Schmitt, Housing, Health, 
and Social Breakdown on Oahu: A Study of Census Tract Statistics (Honolulu: 
Honolulu Redevelopment Agency, 1954), pp. 16, 17, 59, and 60. 

Ibid., pp. 17 and 61 
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average household size, for example, the crime and delinquency rates 
were computed for the seven combined tracts with fewer than 3.75 per- 
sons per household, the fifteen tracts with 3.75 to 4.49 persons per house- 
hold, and the seven tracts with 4.50 or more persons per household. 
Similar threefold groupings were made on the basis of each of the other 
measures of density. 

For all twenty-nine census tracts combined, the delinquency rate (that 
is, the number of families with juvenile offenders, July 1 to December 
31, 1948, per 1,000 families in 1950) was 18.3, and the crime rate 
(average annual civilian admissions to Oahu Prison, January 1, 1949, 
to December 31, 1951, per 1,000 civilian population 14 years of age or 
more, 1950) was 0.86. 

The delinquency rate was 15.8 in the nine tracts with under 20.0 
persons per net acre, 18.2 in the twelve with 20.0 to 59.9 per acre, and 
25.5 in the eight tracts with 60.0 persons per acre and over. The crime 
rate in these groupings of tracts was respectively 0.66, 0.68, and 1.72. 

The delinquency rate was 12.7 in the seven tracts with average house- 
hold size under 3.75, 18.6 in the fifteen with the average between 3.75 
and 4.49, and 23.5 in the seven with 4.50 or more persons per household. 
Crime rates were respectively 1.18, 0.63, and 1.09. 

The delinquency rate in tracts where married couples without their 
own household comprised less than 12.0 per cent of all married couples 
was 15.7; where the percentage of such couples was 12.0 to 15.9, it was 
20.5; and where the percentage was 16.0 or more, the rate was 19.6. 
Crime rates for the three classifications were 0.62, 0.81, and 1.31 re- 
spectively. There were nine tracts in the first group, eleven in the 
second, and nine in the third. 

With respect to the per cent of dwelling units in structures with five 
or more units, there were fourteen tracts with under 5.0 per cent, eight 
with 5.0 to 19.9 per cent, and seven with 20.0 per cent or more. The 


delinquency rates in these groupings of census tracts were respectively 
19.5, 17.9, and 15.9, and the crime rates were 0.77, 0.59, and 1.40. 
Where occupied dwelling units with 1.51 or more persons per room 
were less than 10.0 per cent of all occupied units, the delinquency rate 
was 12.5; where these overcrowded units comprised 10.0 to 19.9 per 
cent of the total, it was 20.2; and in tracts with 20.0 per cent or more 


of all occupied units so classified, the rate was 26.1. Crime rates were 
respectively 0.56, 0.78, and 1.92. The number of tracts was nine in the 
first group, fourteen in the second, and six in the third. 
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It is apparent that the various measures of density were not uniformly 
associated with delinquency or crime. Only two—population per net 
acre and per cent of units with 1.51 or more persons per room—showed 
a consistent and stron; ositive correlation with juvenile and adult 
offender rates. The percentage married couples without their own 
household seemed to be closely associated with prison admission rates, 
but much less vith respect to juvenile offender ratios. There was a 
distinct positive correlation between household size and juvenile delin- 
quency—that is, areas with large households tended to contribute dis- 
proportionately greater numbers of juvenile offenders to the community. 
There was little or no correlation, however, between household size and 
admission rates to Oahu Prison. The association between multiunit 
housing and juvenile delinquency, in contrast, was strongly negative— 
that is, apartment house districts had lower rates than areas with a pre- 
dominance of single-unit structures—but, once again, the correlation 
broke down when applied to adult criminality. 

Despite these inconsistencies, it is evident that there was a relatively 
high degree of correlation between most measures of population density 
and criminal or delinquent behavior. This relationship is especially clear 
in regard to over-all population densities, as indicated by the number of 
persons per net acre, and overcrowding of dwelling units, as given by 
the percentage of units with 1.51 or more persons per room. 

Excessive densities unquestionably are a causative factor in some 
criminal behavior. While it is true that a high degree of correlation does 
not in itself constitute proof of causation, and many other factors (such 
as differential association, parent-child relationships, or economic status ) 
are undeniably operative, it is nevertheless likely, from other evidence, 
that high densities predispose a resident population, either juvenile or 


adult. to illegal acts. Such densities reduce the availability of land for 


recreation, curtail privacy, and, by virtue of shared facilities, jammed 


quarters, and general overoccupancy of housing, tend to promote fric- 


tion within families with its attendant loss in primary social controls. 





A FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF RELIGION 


THOMAS FORD HOULT 
Wayne State University 


The functional theory of religion proposed in this paper is prompted 
by the immodest but, it is hoped, realistic conviction that other religious 
theories have failed to accomplish the supreme task of good theorizing. 
This task is to state the general principles suggested by all, and not 
contradicted by any, of the specific relevant facts known about a given 
subject. The classical theories, such as those of Spencer and Durkheim, 
certainly contained an element of truth. But they did not, as critics have 
pointed out, succeed in finding a single important element common to 


all religion.! Similar deficiencies are found in the most popular current 
theories of religion. The “peace of mind” theory neglects the fact that 


some religions, like the dervish sects of Mohammedanism, aim to arouse 


mental turmoil. The theory that religion exists basically to provide 


“answers to the unanswerable” is invalidated by the failure of religion 


1 
to disappear under the impact of scientific knowledge. Nor is religion 


always a medium for social integration; some religious beliefs lead 
disintegration. 

Despite the inadequacies of many recently. proposed theories of reli- 
gion, their common emphasis on function—defined as the relationship 
existing between a social activity and conditions necessary for existence” 
—has been enlightening. All of them stress the idea that the most 
general fact about religion lies in one or another of its many functions. 
And from my point of view this is correct; I differ only on the designa- 
tion of the particular function. Considerable study has led me to this 
conclusion: Sociologically considered, the most important common 
denominator of all religion, regardless of time or culture, is its attempt 
to sanctify behaviors and beliefs associated with the most permanent 
survival, materially or spiritually conceived. 

The implications of this statement are as follows: 

1. The statement is a functional theory of religion. It is functional 
because it is cast in terms of at least one aspect of religion’s relationship 
to conditions necessary for existence; contributions to the struggle for 

1 Clifford aggre Religion in Human Affairs (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1929), p. A. A. Goldenweiser, “Religion and Society: A Critique 
of Durkheim’s Theory of "the Origin and Nature of Religion,” Journal of Philos- 
ophy, ew ~“ and Scientific Method, 4:113-24, 1917. 


R. Radcliffe-Brown, “On the Concept of Functions in Social Science,” 
American Anthropologist, 37 :394-402. 
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al are, of course, the ultimate justification for the existence of all 


human institutions. is a theory because it attempts to st 
concisely as possible, the most important activities of religion, socio- 
logically considered, ; eS: time that it suggests the basis for an 
explanation of the similarities, the differences, ai » seemingly con- 
tradictory nature of mu 
sidered, the most important com- 
, 


rvests that there may be other 


rom the sociological point of view 
nplications for objective 
And from m -rsonal viewpoint, I judge that 


aspect found in all religion, regardless of time or 


attempt to “ ify” vital behaviors and _ be- 


most important because 
impact on social structure, control, and change. 
ior and bel et the word “‘sanc if “ means to set 
nviolable be yme alleged relationship to 
the p rs which presumably account for an aspect of the fundamental 
order of the universe. It 1 cessary use a word such as “sanctify” ; 
religion does not just uphold certain behavior and belief patterns. If it 
did, it would be indistinguishable from many other culture forms. 
Government, law, ethics, folkways, mores—all uphold particular be- 
haviors and beliefs. But they do so through the force of custom or the 
threat of human punishment. Religion alone attempts to accomplish the 
aim of protecting certain belief and behavior patterns by relating them 
to “the divine.’”” As Durkheim observed long ago, this is the real dis- 
tinguishing feature of religion—its attempt to set the “‘sacred’’ apart 
from the “profane.” In those cultures which allegedly decry religion- 
the orthodox Communist, for example—other agencies which take over 
the sanctification function of religion sooner or later begin to resemble 
religion. Thus, Fiero has described the Russian Communist state (circa 
1954) as a “secular religion.”* It has its sacred literature (Das Capital, 
“The Communist Manifesto”), its messiah (Marx) and his chief 
apostle (Engels), its major prophets (Lenin, Stalin), its holy shrines 


(Lenin’s tomb), its “Judas” (Trotsky), and its view of “ultimate 
powers” (economic determinism). It upholds as inviolable those be- 
haviors believed to be conducive to group welfare in the material sense. 

Maude Fiero, “Religion as a Social Institution,” in John and Mavis 
Biesanz (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954), pp. 277-79 
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As Yinger has written, “In a strange paradox of history . . . the Marx- 
ians are partly proving, in the very act of denial, the continuing import- 
ance of religion.’’4 

4. The observations included in point three above suggest the 
importance of religion’s sanctification function. In relating certain 
presumably vital activities to “the eternal,’ and thus rendering them 
more or less inviolable, religion (or substitutes for it) helps to provide 
or safeguard the ultimate values in terms of which alone, apparently, 
societies can cohere. So far as is known, no society has yet been able to 
organize in terms of purely rational values, and all societies have dis- 
integrated when their ultimate values have been sufficiently challenged 
or ignored. 

5. The statement asserts that religion sanctifies activities “associated 
with the most permanent survival, materially or spiritually conceived.” 
It appears that this element of religion is truly universal, manifesting 
itself in “high” and “low” religions, in humanism, and in magic alike. 
In magical activities one must not alter the performance of spiritually 
ordained rites in any way if the desired result is to be obtained or if 
evil is to be avoided. Heaven-oriented religions, such as traditional 
Christianity, sanctify behavior believed to insure entrance into heaven 
for eternal life. Man-oriented religions, such as naturalistic humanism 
and ethical culture, stress behavior believed to insure the best chance of 
satisfying survival in “the here and now.” And animistically oriented 
religions aim at pleasing or controlling the spirits supposedly inhabiting 
all things in order that chances of survival (physical and otherwise) may 
be enhanced. In the aggregate, then, a// religions appear to be concerned 
primarily with the preservation of some form of life. 

6. The effect of religion’s “sanctification” emphasis is the widely 
recognized ‘‘social control” factor in religion. Since sanctified activities 
are usually those which are well established, religion has been an impor 
tant element in maintenance of the status quo. However, I find it better 
to avoid use of the “social control” concept, since it is actually an inci- 
dental effect of religion rather than its fundamental aim. In sanctifying 
certain behaviors and beliefs because they are associated with “survival,” 
religion usually upholds that which exists, but it sometimes encourages 
change. 

7. The statement asserts that religion sanctifies activities associated 
with the most permanent survival, materially or spiritually conceived. 


This means that given religions relate to the eternal those behaviors and 


4 J. Milton Yinger, Religion in the Struggle for Power (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1946), p. 8. 
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beliefs which, due to unique cultural and psychological conditions, are 


ht to contribute best to some interpretation of really important 


thou 


continued existence. It is self-evident that religions often make errors by 


y 


upholding certain behaviors and beliefs which do not contribute even to 
their own version of survival. But this is obviously never deliberate. 
Furthermore, some religious activities which are objectively “w asteful” 
stually do contribute to a particular view of “survival.” Shaker celibacy, 


for example, was an integral part of the Shaker idea that the only 


ac 


really permanent survival is spiritual. 


8. The theory is in one sense an operational definition of religion. 


It describes the basically important thing, sociologically considered, that 
religion does in every culture. Such a conception of religion places it in 
a perspective, as any adequate theory should, that facilitates the formula- 
tion of testable propositions. Almost everyone disagrees about that which 
religion allegedly “is,” but that which it “does” is generally objectively 
ascertainable. In terms of the theory, research could be directed at find- 
ing which cultural forms in given societies are actually engaged in 
“sanctification” activities, whether or not the particular forms are 
ordinarily regarded as “religion.” Methods of, changes in, and the 
success of various sanctification techniques could be determined. Re- 
search of this sort would place the statistics describing formal religion 
in a more realistic framework. 

9. If the theory is used as an operational definition, it could be 
phrased in these words: “Religion is that culture pattern(s) which, in 
any given society, is concerned with the sanctification of behaviors and 
beliefs associated with the most permanent survival, materially or 
spiritually conceived.” In terms of a definition of this type, religion is a 
part of every society, including those which eschew religion. But this 
is not just a form of circular reasoning. It is simply a recognition of the 
fact. discussed in point three above, that religion is a cultural universal 
and that where religion as an agency of sanctification is missing, alterna- 
tive agencies which take over this role become, for practical purposes, 
religion’ in the sociological sense of the word. 

It should not be expected that all will agree with these interpretations, 
just as it cannot be expected that all will agree that the theory is even 
partially valid. Although I have not yet been able to find any facts which 
would invalidate it, further research alone can demonstrate its adequacy 


or inadequacy. 








MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES USED IN 
A STUDY OF OLDER WOMEN 


FRANCES GILLESPIE SCOTT 
University of Texas 

The present account is a report of the procedure used in gathering 
data for a study undertaken in Austin, Texas, to ascertain the relation- 
ship between personal adjustment in old age and occupational mobility.! 
Under the assumption that a sample of the older population might be 
more amenable to answering mail questionnaires than the general public, 
a three-page questionnaire, mimeographed on both sides of the page and 
containing 19 factual background items and an attitude test of 56 items, 
was used. The background items included a question asking for the 
occupational history of the person, i.e., the types of jobs or occupations 
held and the approximate number of years each type was held, from the 
beginning of the work career. Three of the background items were 
check lists concerning the amount of present income or pension payments 
being received. The cover sheet described the general purposes of the 
study and stated it would take about thirty minutes to answer the ques- 
tions. The only incentive offered was an opportunity to contribute to 
the gathering of information about older people which might “better the 
life conditions” of this segment of the population. 

The questionnaire was mailed to 350 women 60 years of age and 
over, selected from poll-tax exemption lists for Travis County, Texas, 
for 1954 (the calendar year 1955). Samples of older people are very 
hard to secure. Poll-tax exemptions or lists of voters when age is given 
are useful sources if these are available; the question of biases intro- 
duced by such selection will not be dealt with here. The names of ail 
women 60 years old and over were extracted from the poll-tax exemp- 
tion lists, and each was assigned a four-digit number; 3,552 names were 
thus secured. Austin has 15 census tracts, and Travis County has 37 
precincts. To secure representation from all areas of Austin, it was 
necessary to locate the respondents by census tracts so that census popula- 
tion statistics could be used. This was done by using a Census Tract 
Street Guide and placing each respondent in the proper census tract by 
street address. A sample of approximately 10 per cent of the universe of 
older women who had applied for poll-tax exemptions was then selected, 
the number drawn from each census tract being proportional to the 


1 The study was made possible by a Research Fellowship in Gerontology 
of Women awarded by the International Soroptimist Clubs, Pacific Region. 
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percentage of the total population of women aged 60 and over contained 
ir that census tract in the 1950 census. Tippitt’s tables were applied to 
select the respondents from each census tract. 


yf 350 respondents had been selected, the 


When the total sample 


sample was divided into two parts by taking out every other name. Each 
half was again subdivided, giving four groups of respondents of nearly 
equal size. To the first group (hereafter called Group A), a preliminary 
letter was sent, describing the study and the auspices, advising the 
respondent that a questionnaire would come within a few days, telling 
her that her name had been carefully selected from poll-tax lists, and 
assuring her of the confidential nature of the study. Group A received 
the preliminary letter on Monday and the questionnaire with a letter of 
transmittal on Tuesday of the same week. (Local mail delivery is made 
one day after postmarking in Austin.) Group B also received the pre- 
liminary letter on Monday but did not receive the questionnaire until 
Friday of the same week. Groups C and D did not receive a preliminary 
letter; Group C received the questionnaire and a covering letter on 
Wednesday, and Gr 
letter on Saturday. 


\ follow-up letter, enclosing a postal card which asked the respondent 
I I I 


p D received their questionnaires and a covering 


I 


to check (1) if she wished another questionnaire or (2) if she wished 
an interviewer to assist with completion of the questionnaire, was sent 
to each group so that it arrived one week from the day the questionnaire 
had been received. There was only one follow-up. However, persons who 
telephoned about the study and promised to send in questionnaires were 
contacted by telephone once as an additional follow-up if the question- 
naires had not been received within ten days of the time of the initial 
inquiry. 

\ total of 151 responses were received, or 43.1 per cent of the sample 
of 350 women.? This total was comprised of 78 respondents from 
Groups A and B (who received the preliminary letter) and 73 respond- 
ents from Groups C and D (who did not receive the preliminary letter). 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Day of Week. Earlier responses were received when the ques 


tionnaire was delivered early in the week. By the end of the third day, 


Chis response is not high, compared with the percentages obtained in some 
ther reported studies. However, considering the fact that there were no institu- 
tional controls, no professional or occupational responsibilities, nor economic 
incentives offered, and that there was a relatively difficult factual question 
concerning the work career, as well as the usually resisted income questions, the 


$3.1 per cent response was surprisingly high. 
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considering replies postmarked two days after receipt of the question- 
naire as the day the first heavy batch of replies was mailed, 64.7 per 
cent of the ultimate response was received from Group A. Similarly, 
Group C, while the response was lighter, made a 26.5 per cent return 
by the end of the third day. By contrast, only 27.3 per cent from Group 
B, who received the questionnaire on Friday, and 20.6 per cent of Group 
D, who received the questionnaire on Saturday, had postmarked replies 
by the end of the third day. 

However, the ultimate response, after follow-up, is higher from the 
groups who received their questionnaires later in the week. A chi-square 
test revealed the difference was significant at the .01 level. 

2. Preliminary Letters. There was some tendency, especially pro- 
nounced in Group A, for the respondents who received the preliminary 
letter to respond early or not at all. For example, the follow-up letter 
seemingly had comparatively little effect upon Group A. Only 8.8 per 
cent of this sample trickled in later than the thirteenth day after the 
questionnaire had been received. There is some tendency in this direction 
on the part of Group B. 

The follow-up letter had, comparatively, a much greater effect upon 
respondents who had not received the preliminary letter. In Group C, 
38.2 per cent had replied by the end of the sixth day after follow-up, 
and in Group D 33.3 per cent, increasing the responses to 78.4 per cent 
of the ultimate replies at the end of the thirteenth day in the first case 
and to 71.8 per cent in the second. In both these groups, who did not 
receive the preliminary letter, the percentage of responses coming in 
later than the thirteenth day after the questionnaire was received was 
comparatively higher than for Groups A and B.* 

A chi-square test revealed no difference in the number of ultimate 
responses between those who had and those who had not received the 
preliminary letter. 

3. Comparison with Other Studies. Respondents who received the 
preliminary letter tended to show response patterns similar to those 
reported by Manfield* in a study of Army veterans. Approximately nine 
tenths of the respondents in Groups A and B had replied by the end of 
the thirteenth day. The respondents in Groups C and D, who did not 
receive the preliminary letter, manifested a different response pattern; 


3 Chi-square = 13.6034; P less than .01. A table showing cumulative time 
intervals and cumulative percentage of responses is available from the author 
upon request. 

4 Respondents who were ultimately interviewed are included in the late 
responses. One interview was conducted in Group A, one in Group B, five in 
Group C, three in Group D. 
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approximately two fifths had responded by the end of the sixth day, 
approximately three fourths by the end of the thirteenth day, and about 
one fifth of the ultimate replies trickled in later. 

It can be hypothesized that the preliminary letter, which “let the 
respondents in on” the study in advance, may to some extent have in- 
creased their interest and put them under “moral obligation’’ to reply 
promptly. Apparently, however, the follow-up letter had a similar effect 
upon those who did not receive the preliminary letter. 








COOPERATIVES AND SOCIAL NEARNESS 


EMORY 8S, BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


Cooperatives are here defined in terms of the world-famous Rochdale 
pattern. They are associations of persons who are joined together vol- 
untarily, who exercise one vote per member regarding economic matters 
(not one vote per share), who provide for equitable returns on capital 
invested and on returns of savings made by groups to the individual 
participants, who practice free enterprise and free competition on the 
basis of private property, and who avoid reliance on statism. 

Social nearness is one aspect of social distance which is viewed here 
as referring to the different degrees of sympathetic understanding that 
function between persons, between persons and groups, and between 
groups. Social nearness means a considerable degree of sympathetic 
understanding between parties involved. Some of the ways by which 
cooperatives augment or perhaps create social nearness will now be 
considered. se 

1. By bringing members of various occupations and classes together 
in one working organization, a cooperative enables these persons of 
diverse activities and backgrounds to understand one another, to ap- 
preciate one another’s problems, and to smooth out various differences. 
A cooperative may include persons of widely different religious attitudes, 
different political affiliations, different ethnic backgrounds, ard enable 
them to work together on the basis of their common needs. 

A main reason why cooperatives increase a sense of social nearness is 
that they bring people together in the connections where their needs are 
seen to be similar if not the same. In these relationships they recognize a 
brotherhood of human needs. From this common ground they are able to 
move into an understanding, although not necessarily acceptance, of 
different views and beliefs and attitudes. By working together in behalf 
of common needs, people learn first to respect one another, then to under- 
stand one another, then to develop an appreciation of one another’s 
better qualities, and then experience a sense of social nearness. 

Cooperatives augment social nearness reactions by virtue of the 
atmosphere of social relations that they engender. They foster the spirit 


1 Paul Greer, Cooperatives, The British Achievement (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1955), p. 12 ff. 
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of getting ahead together, not of getting ahead of one another and not 


at one another’s expense or loss. They strive to overcome untoward 
circumstances without hindering other groups of people from getting 
ahead too. In fact, cooperative members in working together include in 


their pattern of action the welfare of other groups who also are 
1 


lif 
gx the needs of life. 


Ss 


struggling ahead in meetin 

Cooperatives create this stimulating atmosphere by allowing only 
aboveboard activities. All the cards are on the table at all times. There 
is no underhandedness in a true Rochdale cooperative. Everything is 
conducted as fairly as humanly possible, and thus people learn that they 
can trust one another even at the points where they may differ. In the 
development of trustworthiness social nearness is increased. On the basis 
of this high degree of ethical conduct, people learn to live together and 
to trust one another. Thus, cooperatives, by obtaining a unity in human 
thinking, decrease social farness.? 

At the points where cooperators disagree there is ever at hand the 
policy of open and democratic discussion. If differences cannot be talked 
out and action is required, then democratic voting can bring about a 
decision temporarily. However, cooperatives seek more than a mere 
majority as a basis for action, because an alert and well-organized 
minority may exercise more power in any social or business or political 
organization than an apathetic and unorganized or disorganized major- 
ity. While cooperatives do not delay action until they obtain a 100 per 
cent agreement, yet they seek to obtain approximate agreement through 
friendly discussion rather than by antagonistic debate. 

In the background at all times there is the principle of voluntarism.* 
Each member knows and is relaxed in knowing that he will not be the 
victim of compulsion, for he is free to withdraw from membership and 
also to withdraw all the funds that he has invested in the cooperative. 
Thus, democracy and voluntarism are indirect but effective helps in 
enabling people to work together. 

Because a cooperative may be a cross section of occupations, even of 
classes, it develops social nearness among those who otherwise might not 
have the opportunity to understand one another. In the KEA coopera- 
tives of northern Iceland, for example, the members of each of several 
of these societies include office and clerical workers, government em- 
ployees, professional persons, farmers, farm laborers, fishermen, and of 


course housewives. Such cooperatives have been described as being cross 


2M. M. Coady, The Maritime Cooperator, November 15, 1952, p. 8 ff. 
3 E. S. Bogardus, Principles of Cooperation (Chicago: The Cooperative 
League, 1952), pp. 18-20 
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sections of classes and as being in no sense a class institution. To the 
degree that a cooperative functions as a cross section of occupations or 
even of classes, it is developing nearness between these different sections 
of human society, and in doing so it is helping to build a peaceful society 
as far as its influence reaches. 

Without organizing as a political party, the consumer cooperative 
movement in Sweden maintains great political strength by gaining “the 
respect of the various political parties” for the principles of cooperation, 
and by striving to obtain the support of “a broad cross-section” of the 
whole community, and not of one party or class.* 

2. Cooperatives decrease social farness, not only when persons belong 
to one that performs consumer and producer (including marketing and 
processor) functions, but when the same persons belong both to coopera- 
tives that specialize in consumer functions and to those that concentrate 
on meeting producer, marketing, and processor functions. By belonging 
to both types at once and by taking part in the activities of each, a 
person finds himself taking two different roles. He sees himself as a 
buyer, wanting to meet important needs with reliable goods and services 
as reasonably as possible; and he sees himself as a seller, wanting to get 
as high prices as reasonable. He also recognizes the need for a middle- 
man to help the buyer and seller to get together conveniently. 

Such a person represents in his thinking the various functions of an 
economic system. He recognizes the reasons why conflicts arise, why 
there is often a great discrepancy between what the consumer pays and 
the price the seller receives. He sees the need for the consumer to know 
some of the problems of the seller of goods and services, and the need for 
the seller to recognize some of the problems of the consumer.® 

If the person who belongs both to a buyer’s cooperative and to a 
seller’s cooperative becomes a member of the management committee of 
both cooperatives, then he is forced to bring the buyer’s and seller’s 
viewpoints together on some kind of fair basis. He helps to determine 
a price level for given goods at a given time that is as fair to both sets 
of needs as possible, a price level that will meet costs of production, 
marketing, and processing, and a little more, and that will at the same 
time meet the consumer’s ability to pay. He will also help to keep the 
middleman’s function on as simple a plane as possible, one that will add 
no more than is necessary to the prices that the buyer has to pay. In 
Norway, for example, where the members of the management committee 


4 J. S. Ames, Cooperative Sweden Today (Manchester, England: Coopera- 
tive Union, 1952), pp. 164-68. ° 

5 Paul H. Casselman, The Cooperative Movement and Some of Its Problems 
(New York: Philosophy Library, 1952), p. 123 ff 
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of a farmer’s cooperative may be members also of a consumer's coopera- 
tive, considerable success is reported in working out fair price policies. 
Such management board members are able to cut down the distance 
within themselves as buyers and as sellers. 

3. Consumers cooperatives, as distinguished from other types, spell 
nearness in a basic sense in all countries where they function. The mem- 
bers of all such societies are engaged in the same type of activity the 
world around. They are endeavoring to meet the needs of life, first, for 
survival and, second, for growth. Since everybody from childhood to 
old age is a consumer of goods and services and since everyone is eligible 
to become a member of a consumers cooperative in order to meet the 
various needs of life, cooperatives provide a universally feasible ground 
for the development of social nearness on the part of all members of the 
human race. On the basis of such world-wide, mutual sympathetic 
understanding, a more friendly and peaceful world can be envisioned. 

The possibilities in this connection are almost limitless. One need is 
to develop the means of communication between all consumer coopera- 
tives in every country where such cooperatives have been developed— 
through various publication media and through intercooperative meet- 


ings. The problem of opening up and using new means of communication 


between consumer cooperatives in different countries involves a common 
language, such as English, the use of which is spreading extensively. 
The opportunities of this sort are being developed by the International 
Cooperative Alliance,® and in all democratic or free countries. 

The totalitarian countries do not allow cooperatives to operate on the 
basis of voluntarism and free competition with other economic forms. 
The name may be kept but not the spirit, and hence these societies are 
not true cooperatives. If all consumer cooperatives could and would 
communicate freely, there would develop a new and lasting democratic 
movement throughout the free world, a new birth of democracy for 
mankind. 

Since consumer cooperatives are able to meet the basic needs of all 
persons both for survival and for growth, they include the members of 
all other types of cooperatives—producer, manufacturing, processing, 
distribution, banking, insurance, credit, health, housing, and so on. If 
communication could be freely developed between all consumer coopera- 
tives, the members of the other types would feel the democratizing in- 


fluence that would be set in motion. 


6 London, England, 11 Upper Grosvenor Street. 
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4. In many indirect ways cooperatives possess a vast potential for 
reducing social distances outside their membership. They are engaged in 
improving human welfare, in helping people to get out of substandard 
living conditions. They all avoid exploitation. Their whole record is 


against allowing any person or any institution to get ahead by pushing 
somebody or some group downhill. It is against allowing any group of 
persons to live off and at the expense of other people. It is against social 


parasitism. 

The record of the cooperatives shows how they build good will, 
understanding, and an equitable living together. It breathes the very 
essence of helpfulness, of the democratic spirit, of the value of personal- 
ity, and thus indirectly as well as directly serves to create social near- 
ness among people. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Pacific Sociological Society. The annual meeting of the Society will 
take place on April 19 and 20 in Eugene, Oregon, under the sponsorship 
of the University of Oregon. In the absence of Ralph H. Turner, who 
is in Europe on a Fulbright Fellowship, Georges Sabagh of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California is acting president. All communications 
concerning the meeting should be addressed to Dr. Sabagh. Members 
are notified that in addition to the regular program there will be a 
round-table discussion of the problems and opportunities found in the 
field of medical sociology. Present at this discussion will be Odin W. 
Anderson, director of the Health Information Foundation and professor 
of medical sociology at Columbia University, and Edward J. Stainbrook, 
chairman of the Department of Psychiatry, University of Southern 
California. 

A Survey of Unsolved Problems. Readers of this Journal are invited 
to submit papers not exceeding 1,500 words describing an unsolved 
problem in the sociological field to the Philosophical Library, New York, 
which under the editorship of Dr. Ralph B. Winn (224 Cummings 
Ave., Elberon, New Jersey) is publishing a volume of “unsolved prob- 
lems” in many fields. For further details, write Dr. Winn. 

Willamette University. Professor E. D. Monachesi of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota will address the annual meeting of the Oregon 
Coordinating Council to be held at Willamette University May 17. 
The theme of the sessions is Juvenile Delinquency and Family Life in 
Contemporary Society. Further information may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Gravatt of the Department of Sociology, Willamette University. 

Los Angeles City College. Dr. James B. Wilson, who recently re- 
turned from a trip around the world, reports that Singapore appealed 
to him more than any other city with the possible exception of Geneva. 
He spent a month in India gathering data for his classes in sociology 
and philosophy. 

University of New Mexico. The Behavioral Science Division, Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, will sponsor an eight-week conference 
and work session to be held at the University of New Mexico from 
June 17 to August 10, 1957. Persons with demonstrated ability in inter- 
disciplinary research will engage in planning and initiating the first 
phase of research on problems of especially long-run importance to the 
Air Force. About thirty research scientists will attend from colleges, 
universities, and private research organizations, including representatives 


from fields of psychology, social psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
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physiology, and psychiatry. Correspondence should be addressed to Dr. 
Paul Walter, Jr., Department of Sociology, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

University of Southern California. William J. Klausner, Associate 
Professor of Sociology at Redlands University, is a Visiting Professor of 
Sociology for the Spring Semester. He is substituting for Edward C. 
McDonagh, who is in Sweden on a Smith-Mundt Fellowship. A faculty 
research grant has been given to Georges Sabagh for a follow-up study 
of an earlier investigation that he made of the attitudes of married 
women in Seattle, Washington, toward the size of the family. A similar 
grant has been given to Robert A. Ellis for a study of social factors in 
academic success. Dr. Ellis has been promoted to the rank of assistant 
professor. 

Unive rsity of California at Riverside. Robert A. Nisbet, Professor 
of Sociology and Dean of the College of Letters and Science, has re- 
turned from a year’s leave of absence in Italy, where he taught courses 
in Human Relations and in Community Organization at the University 
of Bologna. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


THE COKERS OF CAROLINA. By George Lee Simpson, Jr. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1956, pp. xiii+-327. 


For over five generations the Coker family of South Carolina dis- 
tinguished itself through achievements in many fields. The author pre- 
sents a social biography of this distinguished family. The story begins 
in a modest way when the first Coker family was established in 1830. 
This family and the four generations that followed went through 
vicissitudes of war, poverty, and various disasters to accomplishments in 
business, the professions, and community endeavors. For generations this 
family has been known for the sturdiness of character of its members. 
The Cokers sought to improve agriculture and to develop industry in 
the South. They began in the early 1880’s with textiles and later turned 
to southern pine; they were the first to pulp it and by a chemical process 
to turn it into paper. They next made paper cones and tubes for the 
textile industry. Now, their company is the largest of its kind in the 
world. Their contributions to community life, to education, and to the 
broader service of mankind were extensive. The author shows both the 
influence of the family on its members and the family genius for.encour- 
aging each member to develop his own capacities for creative activities. 

M.H.N. 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL PATTERNS. Studies of Race Relations, Popular 
Heroes, Voting, Union Democracy, and Government Bureaucracy. Edited 
hy William Petersen. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1956, pp. 263. 


is one of the paper-backed books in the 

well-written articles, each of which 

an empirical study of sociological import: “Interracial Hous- 

by Morton Deutsch and Mary Evans Collins; “Biographies in 
Popular Magazines” by Leo Lowenthal; “The People’s Choice” by 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet; “Union 
Democracy and Secondary Organization” by Seymour Martin Lipset, 


Martin A. Trow, and James S. Coleman; “The Dynamics of Bureauc- 


racy” by Peter M. Blau. Two of the articles are presented in their 
original form; three have been abridged. 

As can be inferred from the Table of Contents, the works have not 
been selected to support any particular sociological theory. If there is a 
unity among them, it is to be found in their reliance upon empirical 
research. Perhaps more than anything else, the volume should be con- 
sidered as a case book for research methodology. 

THOMAS ELY LASSWELI 
Grinnell College 


HORIZONS FOR OLDER PEOPLE. By George Gleason. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1956, pp. xi-+137. 


By means of interviews, a questionnaire, personal visits across the 
continent, and letters, Dr. Gleason has brought together a wealth of 
practical and useful suggestions for making the later years of life a time 
“not to be feared but to be enjoyed.” While the techniques and methods 
here assembled are designed primarily for use in churches, most of 
them are of real importance wherever there are older people. A major 
value of the book is that it is not based on speculation but on a recital of 
what groups of older people, churches trying to meet the needs of older 
people, and individual older people as leaders are actually doing today. 
The book presents descriptions of many different kinds of groups for 
older persons and of how the programs of these groups actually meet 
personal needs of our “‘senior citizens.’’ Suggestions are given for starting 
a group, for developing group programs, for resource materials for 
leaders, for developing homes for the aged. The bibliography is compre- 
hensive and well classified. Millions of older people could read this book 


and enjov a new lease on life. E.S.B. 
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INTRODUCTION TO RECREATION EDUCATION. By John H. Jenny. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1956, pp. xxi+-310. 


In this textbook for beginning students in recreation and education, 
the various fields and functions of recreation are explored and described. 
After giving a brief history of recreation through the ages and definitions 
of play, leisure, and recreation, the author describes programs of recrea- 
tion. The chapters deal with such subjects as athletics, music, drama, 
arts and crafts, hobbies, social recreation, dancing, camping and outdoor 
education, playgrounds, employee recreation, and hospital recreation. 
Planning, organizing, financing, and providing facilities for recreation 
are discussed. The final chapters deal with evaluation and trends in 
recreation. In the appendices are job descriptions, curriculum matters, 


forms for evaluation and budget control, 


employee recreation, and lists 
of recordings. 

The book is more than a concise text in recreation; it may be regarded 
as a practical guide for those who are interested in recreation leadership 
and in enriching their own recreation. The bibliographies are extensive 
and cover many of the major books in leisure and recreation. 

M.H.N. 


THE FIRST 125 YEARS. By Florence E. Parker. Chicago: The Coopera- 
tive League of the U.S.A., 1956, pp. xvi-+-462. 


In this “history of distributive and service cooperation in the United 
States, 1829-1954,” Miss Parker has brought together an amazing 
amount of factual materials in both chronological and topical forms. 
The author has been a participant, an observer, and a chronicler for 35 


years of the cooperative movement in the United States. She presents 
both reliable statistics and interesting and important interpretations of 
them, recording failures as well as successes. The result is both a his- 


torical document of importance and a handbook for dependable refer- 
ence. 

In the forty-one chapters of the book the author describes the infancy 
of American distributive cooperation, cooperation in the current century, 
the different types of cooperative services (education, recreation, hous- 
ing, medical and hospital care, power and telephone service, insurance, 
banking and credit), cooperation in minority groups, labor and coopera- 
tives, farmers and cooperatives, churches and cooperatives, government 
and cooperatives, elements of weakness and strength in consumers’ co- 


operation. 
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Among the various conclusions are these: ‘consumers’ cooperation 


seeks no special favors for itself” from government; “cooperators con- 
stitute the largest, most alert, and best informed group of organized 
consumers”; a “cooperative is open to everybody and what is universal 
cannot become a monopoly’; “no cooperative is either safe or sound 
without cooperatively enlightened, loyal members, and this depends on 
continuous education.”” The Cooperative Publishing Association 
(Superior, Wisconsin) has turned out an excellent printing product. 
E.S.B. 


THE SEXUAL CRIMINAL: A Psychoanalytical Study. By J. Paul de 
Rivers. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1956, pp. 
xxx +375. 

This is the second revision of a book originally published in 1949. 
Much of the original material has been kept intact, but additional infor- 
mation, opinions and views, and case studies have been added. In his 
attempt to present a fuller treatment of this difficult subject, the author 
added chapters written by some of the leading authorities on various 
aspects of the study of crime. The book is divided into four parts, deal- 
ing respectively with sadism, masochism, the psychological aspects of 
criminal investigation, and the articles on the study of crime. Nearly half 
of the book deals with cases of sadism. Admittedly, the scientific study of 
sexual criminals is hardly a matter for laymen, but the author defines 
many of the technical terms and the case records are presented in a 


concise and clearly stated form. M.H.N. 


AGEING IN INDUSTRY. By F. LeGros Clark and Agnes C. Dunne. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956, pp. x-+-146. 


This book contains a report on an Inquiry into the problem of ageing 
under the conditions of modern industry in Great Britain, sponsored by 
the Nuffield Foundation and undertaken by the authors. Thirty-two 
manual occupations were investigated to determine the number of male 
workers physically able to continue in these occupations beyond their 
mid-sixties. Census reports for 1921, 1931, and 1951 (no census was 
taken in 1941) were examined for their tables of age and occupation, 
and the men were followed, figures permitting, through the last thirty 
vears of their working lives. The survey made it possible to compare the 
varying conditions of work, opportunities for modifying the work proc- 
esses, and the retirement and superannuation practices followed in the 


occupations. Some of the findings of the sample employed were: the 
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physical capacity of men to remain on the job varies with the nature of 
it; a fair number leave their jobs while still able to work efficiently; a 


considerable number of men change jobs in middle life, with a small 


it 
5 and 64. The conclusion is 


percentage changing between the ages of 
that about 30 to 40 per cent of the men could not be expected to carry 
on their normal jobs after their mid-sixties, while for another 20 per 
cent some lighter tasks might be found if there occurred an expanding 
labor market. Some of the occupations under scrutiny were those of 
farmers, coal miners, plumbers, watch- and clock-makers, carpenters, bus 
and tram drivers and conductors, and warehousemen. Longest oi the 
survival rates, 75-85 per cent of those reaching the mid-sixties, occurred 
in the watch-making industry, with farmers and warehousemen follow- 
ing. Least was found among those engaging in coal-face work, with the 
rate set at 5-15 per cent. M.J.v. 


BROADCASTING IN AMERICA: A Survey of Television and Radio. By 
Sidney W. Head. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1956, pp. xxviii+-502. 


The author endeavored to provide a basis for understanding and ap- 
praising American broadcasting by standards relevant to the service as it 
exists at the present time. The study begins with a general survey of the 
physical bases of broadcasting, including the difference between AM and 
FM broadcasting, television service, and relay and reproducing systems. 
The origin and growth of mass communication are given special atten- 
tion, particularly the concept of mass communication, broadcasting as a 
new form of communication, the government regulation of broadcasting, 
the radio era, the ascendancy of television, and the intermedia relation- 
ships. The description of the economy of broadcasting is concerned with 
the effectiveness of using broadcasting media for advertising purposes, the 
methods and types of measurement to determine the effectiveness of 
commercials, and the financial organization of the broadcasting industry. 
The section on the social control of broadcasting is devoted chiefly to 
legal (governmental) regulation, but the broader aspects of social 
control are described briefly. In the final part is an appraisal of the 
communication process and its effects, and the standard of evaluation. 

The technical aspects of broadcasting are described simply and illus- 
trated. The social aspects of radio and television are of special interest 
to social scientists. This is particularly true of the discussions of the 
processes and effects of the mass communication media. Even though 
various studies have been made of broadcasting, the social aspects of 
radio-television have been neglected. Hence, a book which includes a 


broad survey of broadcasting is of special importance. M.H.N. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF AGING. By Ethel Sabin Smith. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, 1956, pp. 191. 


In a pleasing, smooth-flowing style the author analyzes some of the 
problems of aging and suggests procedures of growing old usefully and 
interestingly. She draws upon classic literature for ideas about aging 
and proposes ideas of her own of a psychological nature. She opposes 

rement because of the shock involved to the one so retired 
hat institutions provide for gradual retirement of their 
employees. 

Che author urges “education for retirement, as well as for work.” 
Today, people being retired are untrained for retirement. Their em- 
ployers and society seem not to have sensed any responsibility. Educa- 


7 


tion for retirement can “uncover potential strength in music, in imagina- 


tive creation, in crafts, in language facility, in mechanical manipula- 
tions.”’ Educa is greatly needed for the “twenty extra years” that 
many people will have after retirement. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that entitled “Some Dividends 
of Age.’’ Among the proposed dividends are freedom from routines, free- 
dom from a multitude of club obligations, freedom from unpleasing 
social engagements, freedom to select the friends one wants, freedom to 
take trips in off-season months, freedom to read books of the past that 


im ] 


one has wanted to read but never had time, freedom “to look up” from 


one’s activity whatever it may be. E.S.B. 


FAMILY CASES IN COURT. By Maxine Boord Virtue. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1956, pp. xii+-291. 


‘his report of four court dies is the result of an analysis of the 


structure, jurisdiction, and legal doctrines of divorce courts in San 


Francisco, Chicago, and Indianapolis, and a description of their admin- 


istrative and judicial ‘techniques. Briefer descriptions are given of several 
courts in Ohio, Wisconsin, and Michigan which have more highly 
developed methods for handling family cases. The purpose of the studies 
was to “learn what judges who dispose of family cases are doing, so that 
by pooling of their experience and skills, the administration of justice 
may be improved at procedural as well as substantive levels in cases 
where the family with a problem becomes a court problem.” The report 
was prepared for the Interprofessional Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce Laws, a group sponsored by the American Bar Association. 


Altogether, it is an unbiased report, indicating the actual procedures 
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followed by the various courts in dealing with difficult family problems 
that involve legal and human aspects. Family cases brought to courts 
have reached a serious stage, requiring the best methods of dealing with 
them. This report provides both factual information of the problems 
involved, especially the procedures used by the courts, and suggests 
possible solutions to resolve some of the difficulties and inadequacies of 
the present system of handling serious family problems. M.H.N. 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK. A Description of Organized Activities in 
Social Work and in Related Fields. Thirteenth Issue. Russell H. Kurtz, 
Editor. New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1947, pp. 752. 


The high standard developed for this encyclopedic Year Book in the 
past has been fully maintained by the National Association of Social 
Workers, under whose auspices it is published for the first time. It goes 


beyond previous issues in developing a new feature, namely, three back- 


ground articles on the history and context of social work in the United 


States, dealing with the development of social welfare programs, the 
economic context of social work, and the cultural context of social work. 
It contains sixty-eight topical articles written by authoritative leaders, 
ranging (alphabetically) from Administration of Social Agencies to 
Youth Services. These include five new topical articles on intergroup 
relations, the personnel of social welfare, social action, supervision in 
social work, and mental retardation. The materials on international 
agencies, governmental national agencies, voluntary national agencies, 
and Canadian agencies are brought up to date. An extensive list of social 
work and related journals is given. The index of twenty-two pages is as 
valuable as it is complete. This is the outstanding reference work in its 
field. E.S.R. 


SOCIOLOGY AND THE FIELD OF CORRECTIONS. By Lloyd E. Ohlin. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956, pp. vi+-58. 


In this pamphlet certain correctional problems are described which 
the sociologists are singularly equipped to investigate. These include the 
organizational aspects of the prison system, the prison culture, social- 
psychological aspects of prison life, the organization of the probation 
and parole system, and parole prediction. The final section deals with 
correctional career opportunities for sociologists, also suggestions for 
research opportunities. M.H.N. 
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NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES AND RECORDS. Vol. XIX. 
Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1956, 


pp. vii--217. 


this group of nine well-written and splendidly printed historical 


papers, considerable material is presented that is of importance for the 
study of the coming of immigrants to the United States. Some of the 


titles of papers are The Immigrant Image of America, A Quest for 


Norwegian Folk Art in America, and Norwegian Immigrants with 


University Training. Noteworthy emphasis is placed on “American 
Letters,’ which were sources of extensive emigration to America. It 
appears that a few immigrants were especially influential as letter 
writers. While hardships were mentioned in these letters, yet the ways 
in which * new country was superior to the old were repeatedly 


emphasized 


INDIAN STUDENTS ON AN AMERICAN CAMPUS. By Richard D. 
Lambert and Marvin Bressler. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1956, pp. xi+-122. 


This short book is the report of a study made by Drs. Lambert and 
Bressler at the University of Pennsylvania under the auspices of the 
Committee on Cross-Cultural Education of the Social Science Research 
Council. Its purpose is to throw light on the interaction and values 
stemming from the education of foreign students in the United States. 

After reporting the students’ general adjustment to American culture, 
the authors describe the roles they play as students, as tourists, and as 
representatives of their home cultures. The findings are then evaluated 
with reference to John and Ruth Unseem’s study of the “foreign- 
returned” (The Western Educated Man in India), and with the ob- 
jective of augmenting the values now being generated by the education 
of foreign students in this country. 

As the authors clearly state, with a modest sample (19 South Asian 
students) and a limited period of observation, the findings of the study 
should be considered bases for hypothesis formation and guideposts for 
further inquiry. For one unfamiliar with foreign students, their atti- 
tudes and problems, the book also provides a valuable orientation. 
Finally, it gives some perspective for the ethnocentric American. 

ALFRED SHEETS 
Los Angeles State College 
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PATHS TO THE NEW WORLD: AMERICAN IMMIGRATION—YES- 
TERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW. Revised Ed. By Edward 
Corsi. New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1956, pp. 44. 


The author brings his earlier document on this subject up to date and 
suggests a number of “injustices of the M[cCarran-Walter Law.” He 
offers a revision of the immigration and naturalization laws and a new 
immigration and naturalization policy. He proposes that this policy 
should be based on the right of asylum, the reunion of families, the 
needs of the United States, the needs of the free world, and general 


‘ 


immigration needs, and not on “national origin, race, creed, or color.” 
UNDERSTANDING MINORITY GROUPS. Edited by Joseph B. Gittler. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1956, pp. xii+-139. 


“This volume is a compilation of papers presented at the Institute on 
Minority Groups in the United States, sponsored by the Center for the 
Study of Group Relations of the University of Rochester.” The con- 
tributors present a frame of reference for studying and understanding 
group relations, and discuss some of the social situations that have con- 
fronted six minority groups in the United States—the Catholic, the 
Indian, the Jew, the Negro, the Japanese, and the Puerto Rican. 

The papers included in the book give an excellent survey of some of 
the problem social situations faced by the groups under consideration. 
The papers describe some of the social movements that have been in- 
itiated in attempts to alleviate these social situations, and point out 
reasons why some of the social movements were successful while others 
failed. In each paper an attempt is made to appraise the present status 
and position of the minority group under consideration. 

In the volume it is suggested that the social situations confronting 
all of the minority groups considered are somewhat similar in nature. 
The papers on the Catholic and the Jew indicate that a better under- 


standing of these minority groups has served to increase toleration 


toward them in the United States. This increase in toleration is a hope- 
ful sign. For if a better understanding of some of the minority groups 
has served to increase toleration, it might be predicted that a better 
understanding of other minority groups will serve the same purpose for 
these groups. The volume is one that should help to point out the 
importance of understanding minority groups if intergroup relations 
are to be improved in the United States. 
EUGENE S, RICHARDS 
Texas Southern University 
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THE MEANING OF AMERICANISM. By Robert N. Beck. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956, pp. xii-+-180. 


In this philosophic theory of democracy the author deals with certain 
bases of the so-called American mind; he discusses natural law, majority 
rule, and sovereignty, and concludes with a theory of “democratic per- 
sonalism,”” which begins in part in the philosophy of Locke and the 
Declaration of Independence. The essence of democracy the author finds 
in its inner content, that is, in its moral nature. Government is an instru- 
ment of democratic personalism if it is “guided by the ideal of justice, 
responsive to the social needs of and dimensions of personalit 


cooperative in the production of shared values.” A.R.R. 


THE REFUGEE AND THE WORLD COMMUNITY. By John G. Stoes- 


singer. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1956, pp. ix +239. 


Recent events have enhanced both the significance and the timeliness 
of this volume, a scholarly work attempting to assess the response of the 
community of nations to a modern problem. The book, which reflects a 
judicious use of statistics and official sources, is organized around three 
themes, namely, the League of Nations era and World War II, the 
International Refugee Organization, and the period following IRO. 


After a short opening chapter considering the refugee in relation to 


human rights, Dr. Stoessinger, himself a former refugee, deals with 


League of Nations efforts to resettle exiles after 1917, with special 
reference to the work of Dr. Nansen. Balkan problems, Jewish refugees 
from Nazism, and the role of UNRRA and the UN are also dealt with, 
and the rehabilitation and resettlement achievements of [RO and the 
post-IRO years are discussed in summary detail. 

The approach of the work is that of a historical and legal survey of 
the ways in which international bodies have tried to cope with the 
modern exile population. A later chapter is concerned with the personal 
sufferings of the exile community from a “human” and psychological 
standpoint. A final chapter enunciates the author’s conviction of the 
value of IRO and pleads for open immigration policies. 

As a dispassionate and competent study that adds to greater under- 
standing of a pertinent world issue, this volume has much to commend 
it. Any social scientist or layman eager to see the refugee question in 
perspective will learn much from this book. 

JOHN E. OWEN 
Florida Southern College 
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SPRING ON AN ARCTIC ISLAND. By Katharine Scherman. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1956, pp. xvii+-331. 


In this report of a scientific expedition involving a stay of six weeks 
on Bylot Island, northeast of Baffin Island, well inside the Polar Circle, 
the author intersperses many pertinent comments about the Eskimos 
who live “at the northern limit of Eskimo civilization on the North 


American continent.” Examples of these comments are: The Eskimos 


are “kind, honest, gay, and clever” (30) ; crime “is almost nonexistent 


(171); they have “no sense of competition’ and “the wars among 
civilized peoples amaze them” (109); civilized people are foolish, 
“forever going to war with one another” (171); Eskimos are “not 
allowed to have liquor and they don’t want it anyway” (192); honor 
and respgct for personal rights are “part of their lives’ (225); they 
talk a great deal, one must “not keep any thought to himself—lest he go 
mad” (68); discipline in the home is “accomplished with gentleness, 
love, relaxation, and humor” (71). 

The Eskimos have made “a life of comfort in a land of hardship” 
(102); they lack a time sense, they are lazy (why work hard?) and 
they have a “vast, unending sociability’ (155); their “joking and 
laughing at difficulties” reflect their unconsciously philosophic attitude 
toward misfortunes” (167); their contacts with civilization have often 
been bad for them and are “inevitably dangerous to them.” Written in 
a picturesque style, the author’s keen observations invite further study 
of these hunting people. E.S.B. 


THE INTEGRATION OF LOCALITY GROUPS IN AN EASTERN 
KENTUCKY COUNTY. By Edwin B. Hanna. Bulletin 640, Feb. 1956. 
Lexington, Kentucky: Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Ken- 


tucky, pp. 60. 


This bulletin was designed to bring together the findings of various 
studies conducted over the past ten years by the Rural Sociology De- 
partment of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of 
Kentucky, in Magoffin County, an eastern mountain county. The pre- 
vious inquiries had been made in cooperation with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Beyond this purpose was that of examining “some of the 
implications of the locality-group aspect of rural social organization.” 
Definitions of various concepts are clearly stated, including those of a 
“locality-group” and of “integration.’”’ For background, some of the 


ecological and economic characteristics are given. 
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In the summary, eight social characteristics are listed as placing 


“Magoffin society at the folk extreme of a folk-urban continuum.” To 


this reviewer, one of the most significant conclusions is that “ ‘groupness’ 
is not dependent upon neighborhood patterns. . . . .The traditional 
neighborhood patterns seem to have no particular locality focus.’’ Neigh- 
bor implies not a particular locality but neighborly relations. “The area 
of neighborhood relations has a different compass for each individual. 
Some who travel more widely and more frequently have more neighbors 
than those whose daily occupations limit them to a small area of inter- 
action.” 

In Magoffin County, changes are taking place in neighborhood pat- 
terns, but it is concluded that “most people will generally find them- 
selves within the bounds of some primary-level rural locality groups,” 
and that ‘‘an integrated rural locality group may be built around any one 
of a number of locality symbols, whether it be an institution or a felt 
need which concerns most of the people in the locality.”’ Such factors 
would seem to define a community along with the various social circles 
active within its local limits or transcending them. “It is suggested that 
the term ‘neighborhood’ be dropped from the locality group terminology, 
and that in its place be substituted a classification of either communities 
or locality groups based on their primary or secondary level of associa- 


tion and their focus or dominant factor of integration.”  B. A. Mcc. 


THE CROW INDIANS. By Robert H. Lowie. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1956, pp. xxii-+-350. 


This is a reissue of the 1935 edition of Professor Lowie’s work. The 
only new data added are those found in the 1956 preface. It deals with 
the aboriginal Crow culture. In the 1935 preface the author wrote that 
the audience he had in mind was composed of anthropologists, sociol- 
ogists, historians, other social scientists, 2nd laymen. The volume deals 
with such subjects as tribal organization of the Crow, their kinship 
affinity, life cycle (“from cradle to grave’), folklore, club life, warfare, 
religion, rites, festivals, and ceremonial dances. Besides materials col- 
lected by the author in his own researches of 1907, 1910-16, and 1931, 
he has drawn also from other works. Over twenty drawings and photo- 
graphs add to the interest and value of the book. In view of the fact 
that the aboriginal Crow culture is vanishing, this reissue will provide 
a valuable source for future students of primitive cultures. 


LOUIS PETROFF 
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LES HOMMES DES TEMPS QUI VIENNENT. By Pierre Bleton. Paris: 


Les Editions ouvrieres, 1956, pp. 235. 







M. Bleton might well have titled his study the ‘“Americanization of 





Europe.” It would have been as appropriate as the actual title, “The 
Man of the Future.” In reality, the work is a study of the emerging 






middle classes. There are three parts: The first is historical, namely, 






the role of the bourgeoisie in the nineteenth century; the second refers 






to the changes in the economic system and contains some significant 





statistics on production, distribution, and other processes; the third and 






fourth parts present the picture of present-day classes in Western 





Europe. Probably the most interesting discussion centers on phenomena 






of standardization, urbanization, and mobility in the twentieth century. 
If the middle class is smaller in France than in the United States, there 
are still the same vignettes of picture magazines, cinematographic trans- 







formation, the casual weekend holiday, and a host of status symbols. 






The author questions whether this new class (if it can be called that) 






can provide the leadership that was once given by the elite. 

Perhaps the book is most valuable for its numerical data on class 
membership and the effects of mass media and on the multiple roles of 
the present-day European. Yet there is a relative lack of documentation, 
a tendency not infrequently noted among certain European sociologists. 
Despite Bleton’s tendency toward occasional snap judgments, this ap- 
praisal of modern man will find a sociological public eager to read more 
of his works. ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON 
Los Angeles City College 













rABOO. By Franz Steiner. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956, 





pp. 154. 






This publication contains a series of Dr. Steiner’s lectures. The first 


three chapters deal with the original usage and the early stages of the 






concept and theories of taboo as found in ethnographic literature. The 






second part, consisting of nine chapters, is a review and criticism of the 






many theories perpetrated in the name of taboo. 
Taboo customs have been a subject of anthropological interest ever 







since Captain Cook discovered them in Polynesia nearly 200 years ago. 
The subject has been treated by such scholars as Robertson Smith, 
Frazer, Freud, Levy-Bruhl, Van Gennep, Radcliffe-Brown, and others. 






Dr. Steiner makes a critical analysis of the theories put forward by 






these writers, showing that none of the theories so far advanced have 
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more than a limited validity. Mlany taboos and the diverse societies in 
which they occur are recorded. The scope of discussion ranges from 
taboo as a Victorian invention to the complicated taboos described in the 
Pentateuch. 

Dr. Steiner suggests that taboo is an element of all the situations in 
which attitudes toward values are expressed in terms of danger behavior, 
and adds the warning that those things discussed under the heading of 
taboo cannot be seen in terms of a single problem, for it is a major fact 
of human existence that we are not able to express our relation to values 
in other terms than those of danger. Where social values are different, 
there will be different sorts of danger behavior. This concept Is perhaps 

j j 


the most satisfactory approach to an understanding of taboo. 


put forth on taboo by the various writers are 

Dr. Steiner, he fails to reach any positive con 

lusions himself. However, the book wi » id both interesting and 
valuable to the teacher of anthropology and sociology. 

) A. POLLOCK 


Stephen F. Austin State Coll 


SOUTH AFRICA IN TRANSITION. By Alan Paton. Photographs by Dan 
Weiner. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1956, pp. 95. 


If a picture is worth 10,000 words, then the 80 photographs in this 
book must be worth at least a million words. In a brief compass the 
author gives an appropriate description of the social situations which 
the photographs depict in superior ways. The main divisions of the 
book are labeled Introduction, Natal, Cape Town, The Peoples of 
South Africa, Johannesburg, The Gold Mines, and Political and Racial 
Problems. The author writes as a loyal citizen of South Africa, as one 
deeply concerned about the conflict between the races and earnestly 
desirous of seeing that justice is shown the undeveloped, the greatly 
restricted majority, who are in transition today. 

A further word needs to be added about the photographs of the 
colored people of South Africa. Each one is a character study. Each one 
reflects studies in personalities that seemingly possess sturdiness, strength 
of character, aptitudes of many kinds, potential worth as free citizens, 
a wistful, hopeful longing for a free citizenship. Indirectly the book 
suggests that these peoples with their human resources are amenable 
to cooperative participation in building a greater South Africa if restric- 
tive laws do not succeed in turning them against the white ruling 


minority. E.S.RB. 
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HAH-NEE OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. By Mary and Conrad Buff. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1956, pp. 71. 


Although designed as a children’s story, this vivid description of prob- 
lems of a boy whose life reflected the culture of the cliff dwellers of the 
Mesa Verde region prior to their departure because of a long drought 
beginning in 1272 A.D. will interest many adults. The story is based on 
reliable data and discloses interesting culture patterns of a stone-age 
people. Most of the drawings by Conrad Buff are in black and white; 


those in “glowing color” are especially effective. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS: COMMENTS AND CASES. By F. K. Berrien and 
Wendell H. Bash. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957, pp. xii+-564. 


The first edition (1951) of this book bore the title Comments and 
Cases in Human Relations. With the new title, a second author, sociol- 


ogist Wendell H. Bash, collaborates with psychologist Berrien. They 


have based their materials on what the latter calls the Henderson-M ayo- 
Donham conceptual scheme, developed at Harvard College in the first 
course given in “Human Relations.’”’ ‘The text emphasizes that “the 
central problems in our society pertain to the effectiveness of everyday 
relations between men in face-to-face groups.”” A kind of golden text for 
the discussions and the case studies may be said to exist in the following 
statement: “What efforts to understand the industrial worker are 
comparable to the microscopic, structural, chemical, spectroscopic studies 
of the steel the worker handles?” True enough, “the gadgets to live 
richly” are present, but ‘“‘the psychosocial skills to live harmoniously”’ 
are absent. Friction and discord in human relations, the authors hold, 
may be reduced provided that there develops a clear understanding of 
the “context and core of our conflicts in realistic rather than abstract 
terms,” and that an assay of alternative lines of action be made with an 
attempt ‘‘to anticipate the consequences of each alternative.” The cases 
in the second portion of the book are based upon actual incidents in the 
lives of the participants and are arranged in order that the individual 
be emphasized first, followed by the underscoring of group relationships. 
Some of these are most interesting, a few are trivial, but all serve to 
illustrate the clinical point of view utilized in the course on Human 
Relations. M.J.V. 
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THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM, 1956. Official Proceedings, 83rd Annual 
Forum, National Conference of Social Work, St. Louis, Missouri, May 20- 
25, 1956. New York: Columbia University Press, 1956, pp. xiii-+273. 


Among the sixteen contributions to this volume the student of soci- 
ology will find of interest Philip M. Hauser’s paper on “Demography 
and Human Ecology in Relation to Social Work” ; “Social Responsibility 
and the Group” by Muzafer Sherif, whose lecture, illustrated with 
many still pictures, drew one of the largest audiences at the Conference, 
as this reviewer can attest; and Harold M. Wilensky’s “The Impact of 
Industrialization on Family Life.” It is also interesting to note that 
these three papers were given under the auspices of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, which financed them, and constitute the only research 
papers (aside from Gertrude Wilson’s “Social Group Work and Prac- 


tice’). HANS A. ILLING 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF URBAN AND RURAL COMMUN. 
ITIES, 1950. By Otis D. Duncan and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1956, pp. xx+-421. 


This report, prepared for the Social Science Research Council in 
cooperation with the Bureau of the Census, presents detailed information 
about urban and rural communities and their characteristics, using the 
statistical results of the 1950 Census, especially the population data. 
Ways in which census data can be used to further knowledge about 


communities are explored. ‘The comparative method of analysis makes it 


possible to indicate the main characteristics of communities of different 


sizes, types, and locations. The 1950 Census introduced a number of 
procedures designed to improve the demographic data of communities, 
including a more rigid delineation of urbanized areas, standard metro- 
politan regions, and unincorporated places of 1,000 inhabitants or more. 

The material is classified under (1) the size of communities, in- 
cluding items pertaining to urbanization, age and sex, race and nativity, 
marital status and family life, mobility, education, labor force and 
occupation, income, and villages; (2) spatial organization, with special 
emphasis on suburbs of various types, rural-urban fringe areas, and in- 
dependent cities; (3) growth and decline of standard metropolitan areas 
and urban places; and (4) types of functional specialization. In addition 
to these four variables, a fifth item, regional location, is regarded as a 
“control factor’ whose effect sometimes was taken into consideration 


in the analysis. 
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The data are concisely summarized, including 170 tables and 36 
figures in the main body of the book, and 21 longer tables in the Ap- 
pendix. Definitions of area units are placed in the Appendix for the con- 
venience of the reader. It is a convenient source book of data. However, 
the attempt to crowd an enormous amount of data into one monograph 
makes it less interesting for the average reader. The authors attempted 
to avoid a monotonous presentation of the detailed data not only by the 


extensive use of tables and figures, but by adding a “‘summary and con- 


clusions” at the end of each chapter. M.H.N. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. History and 
Trends in America and Abroad. Mimeographed Ed. By Joseph S. 
Roucek. Bridgeport: J. S. Roucek, 1956, pp. 116. 


In this survey the author has brought together in summary form a 
wide range of materials under such headings as the development of 


educational sociology and the sociology of education, American socio- 


logical pioneers and education, contemporary trends, and conclusions. 


Selected bibliographies are added. It is suggested that the subject matter 
of educational sociology as at present conceived includes “general social 
orientation of the school, school and community relations, child social- 
ization, teacher roles and behavior, the culture of the school, and inter- 


personal relations within the school.” 


AUTOMATION, FRIEND OR FOE? By R. H. Macmillan. Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1956, pp. viii +-100. 


This book contains materials that have been given over the Third 
Program of the B.B.C. They are written in popular form, although they 
deal with a subject that is highly technical. While automation is a new 
word, it treats of processes that have been under way for a century. 
The thermostat, for example, which illustrates a principle of automa- 
tion, was invented in Glasgow in 1830. The chapter headings include 
The Development of Automatic Control, The Evolution of Automatic 
Production, The Economics of Automation, Automatic Computers, 
Future Prospects. 

The author predicts that automation will bring about changes that 
will be “gradual rather than abrupt,” that automation may even benefit 
labor, although not necessarily so, that more shift-working may be 
necessary, that it will call for “a general up-grading of skills,” and that 
it will raise ‘‘as many problems as it solves.”” The book gives the reader 
an intimate picture of the development of automation and throws light 


on the present trends. E.S.B. 
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CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL ISSUES. Edited by Raymond Lee, James 
Burkhart, and Vann Shaw. New York: Thomas Crowell Company, 1956, 


pp. Xv 864 


of colleges and universities 

al sciences in an attempt to 

is disciplines. To meet the 

number of anthologies have 

neet the need through 

problems approach. vided into nine topics, the book 

id social change, democracy and the ideologies, the 

tration of American government, personal malad- 

ne, the family in a changing society, racial and cultural 

al economic ideologies, the evolution of American capital- 

United States in world affairs. The various problems— 

role of culture in regulating human behavior, crime as a 

conflict, and custom in American life—are developed within each of 

these topics. The sweep of authors is from Stalin to Dulles, Sorokin to 

Barnes. Although the essays are to the point and well organized within 
the specific problem areas, the over-all organization is uneven. 

BRUCE A. WATSON 
East Contra Costa Junior College 


WINDS OF HIROSHIMA. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling. New York: Book- 
man Associates, 1956, pp. 136 


In a clearly written and lucid style, the author points out that “the 


winds of Hiroshima” are “stormwinds of change.” These winds have 


era of new world situations which can be met only by 
resultant of these “stormwinds”’ is that 

rhood of fear’ that demands a restate- 

ples and “policies far outreading the 

ay.” Neither dialectical materialism nor 

ttended by spiritual accomplishment” can 


‘ar’’ and possible destruction of 


ng philosophy” that will put the control 
ol of a universal “moral and spiritual in- 
he H-bomb. To label “legitimate demands 
is subversive “‘will be the most telling 


e enemy.” Ihe need is for a personalistic 
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philosophy that will identify a new world outlook and program with 
“cooperation with the Divine.” Moreover, “the healing discoveries of 
the future lie in the study of human personality, the constant and the 


continuum of the social order.” E.S.B. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND CULTURE CONFLICT. By Georgene Seward. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1956, pp. vii+-299. 


The theme of this book is that psychopathology has cultural com- 
ponents and, to be effective, psychotherapy must operate within the 
cultural framework of the patient. Instead of making an exhaustive 
analysis of all cultural groups in the United States, which would have 
been an almost impossible task, the author selected six for intensive 
discussion: social classes, the Negro, women, immigrants, American 
Indians, and Jews. The cultural conflicts involved in minority-majority 
relations of social classes, the Negro, women, and Jews are illustrated 
by extended case studies from the files of Marmor, a psychoanalvist. 

The author has two chapters on psychoanalysis. The first describes 
Freud’s awareness of the cultural framework of mental disorders and 
his fundamentally noncultural reliance on biological instincts. He felt 
that the individual is driven from within by instinctual urges, principally 
sex, and that these are repressed by society in the interest of law and 
order. The other chapter traces Adler’s interest in social feelings, family 
relationships, birth order, and inferiority feelings (particularly in his 
later writing). This chapter also reviews the writings of some of those 
in the United States who are interested in the cultural components of 
psychopathology. 

The basic approach of the book will be shown by the author’s treat- 
ment of class, the Negro, and women. A description is given of social- 
class differences in child rearing and of social-class influences on personal- 
ity development. This is followed by an emphasis on the influence of 
social class on personality disturbances and the need of the therapist to 
take this into account in dealing with patients, particularly lower-class 


persons. The analysis of the Negro includes variations by region, social 


class, and sex. It also includes the emotional problems of Negroes and 
the difficulties of communication between Negro patients and white 
therapists. Women are presented as having “the lower prestige status of 
an underprivileged minority,” as being discriminated against in many 
ways, and as living in a world of their own. Cultural conflicts revolving 
around the feminine role often are found in women patients. Again and 
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again the author reiterates the basic theme “cultural values in psycho- 


logical treatment may make the difference between success and failure, 
d “the rapist must be sufficiently flexible to assume the patient's 
lert to its symbolism.” 


h value-laden words 


il perspective and constantly a 
readers may be disturbed by the use of suc 
detrimental, and vicious. Others may find difficulty in sepa- 

are supported by adequately designed 

research studies from those based on the opinions of armchair writers. 
In spite of these weaknesses, the reviewer feels that the author’s primary 
theme—the cultural nature of psychopathology and the need for the 
therapist to take the cultural role of the patient—will make a contribu- 
tion to those to whom the book is directed: clinical psychologists, voca- 


tional counselors, social workers, and psychiatrists. H.J.L. 


RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL HUMAN RELATIONS. A Critical Ap- 
praisal. By Editorial Board of Industrial Research Association. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1957, pp. x+-213. 


‘hirteen articles by specialists comprise this book, which has been 
organized into four parts entitled Scholars and Practitioners: The 
Human Relations Movement; The Urban-Industrial Setting: Human 
Relations in Context; Industrial Organizations: Theory and Research; 
and Trade Unions. The articles undertake to examine the following 


major criticisms: of the “human relations approach” (1) it “underplays 


conflicts of interests and ideology between employers, workers, and 


union leaders,’ thereby missing “the central character of industrial 
relations” and (2) it is “blind to crucial outside determinants of human 
relations in the work group’’—oblivious, as it were, to the whole of the 
industrial *nvironment. The editors asked the specialists trom the 
differen isc 1es to critically appraise these criticisms. The first 
portion ‘rs two interpretations of both the scholarly and managerial 
interests in human relations and discusses the roles of social scientists 
and practitioners, while other portions discuss the nature of industrial 
tions, unions, and their interests and values in the field of hu- 
relations in industry. Eleven of the contributors—including Pro- 
Bendix, Wilensky, Riesman, Moore, and Whyte—represent the 
h and professional area, while two—James C. Worthy 
k and Company and Solomon Barkin of the Textile 
Workers’ Union—represent management and unions, respectively. De- 


spite this imbalance, the papers are generally provocative and offer some 


valuable points on the direction for future research. M.J.V. 
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WORKBOOK AND READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY. By Theodore I. Lenn. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956, pp. 325. 


This workbook was designed to accompany John F. Cuber’s Soci- 
ology: Synopsis of Principles (Third Ed. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955). Its purpose is to aid the student in master- 
ing an introductory course in sociology. To this end, a self-help study 
guide, composed of various types of objective and short-answer questions, 
has been prepared for each of the thirty-four chapters of the Cuber 
text. Iwo short articles by leading sociologists on topics pertinent to 
each chapter are also included. These articles sometimes present a 
different emphasis or a varying viewpoint, thus allowing the student to 
become acquainted with the issues as well as the agreements involved. 
Conscientious use of this workbook should prove helpful in giving a 
broader knowledge of general sociology than would be obtained through 
use of the Cuber text alone. BILLYANNA NILAND 


MODERN PUBLIC OPINION. By William Albig. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1956, pp. xii+518. 


In this revision of the author’s Public Opinion, published in 1939, 
only about one fourth of the original book appears. However, the chapter 
titles and thei: organization are about the same, Extensive new ma- 
terials are introduced into each chapter, and cognizance thus is taken of 
the large amount of research data that have been published in the past 


fifteen years. Especially prolific have been the concrete studies in the 


fields of mass media, polling, the measurement of attitudes, market re- 
search, propaganda in recent years, and yet the author finds that all 
these new data are disappointing because of the limited contributions 
that they make to theory. It would seem that some of the researchers in 
these subjects have had their eyes so close to the facts that they have not 
perceived the deeper or the universal meanings that are imbedded in the 
facts. 

The author points out how the public opinion process has changed 
in the last century: first, ‘in the size of the publics within which the 
process occurs,” second, in the development of mass media and in the 
amounts of material diffused by them, and, third, in “the remoteness of 
the sources of communication from the reader, listener, or viewer.” 
All of these changes mean that the individual citizen experiences greatly 
increased difficulty in checking “‘on either the method or the motives of 
those who provide his communications.’ The book makes a substantial 


contribution to the study of public opinion. E.S.B. 
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OPERATIONS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INQUIRY. By Mario Lins. Rio de 
Janeiro: Brazilian Society of Sociology, 1956, pp. 122. 


ing how many different contributions to sociological theory 


brought toge within a limited compass. It is also 


how well he has interwoven these ditterent theoretical themes 


such classifications as technico-operational readjustment, formal- 
ization of social data, the determination of problematical situations, and 
control of situational factors. The author sees the explanatory phase of 
sociology beginning to result in (1) ‘a more complete systemization of 
experimental data, (2) a more dependable formulation of the relations 
of invariance among the phenomena,” (3) the possibility of developing 
“postulational implications instead of mere empirical sequences,” and 

' 


(4) improved technique for “controlling the factors’ that hinder 


sociological operations. 


rHE COMING WORLD CIVILIZATION. By William E, Hocking. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956, pp. xiv +210. 


Che distinguished Harvard philosopher offers suggestions regarding 
the character that “our civilizations, now unsteadily merging into a 
single world civilization, are destined to take in the foreseeable future, 
assuming that we have a foreseeable future.”” He asserts that “there are 
certitudes attainable,” and that these “will be shaped by the creative 
vision and courage of mankind.” He discusses ‘‘the impotence” of the 
secular state to do certain things; for instance, it “cannot so much as 
define the problem of crime.” The state relies for its existence on the 
family, for “where there are no families, there can be no state.’’ The 
state is impotent “to control its own moral sources.” 

In a strict sense, Hocking says that “there is no science of man; 
there is science only of the :ianikin, the robot.”’ The scientific method, it 
is claimed, tends to ripen into a “stupendous vision of the purposeless 


universe.” Scientific “advance into objectivity” involves the “necessary 
imination of the purposive factor’ and takes issue not only with 
Christianity but “with religion in general.” 

Christianity, the author finds, takes cognizance of the minor nature 
of things and has a goal that is ‘“‘not defeat of the human will but victory 
of the transformed will” through faith, love, sacrifice, afirmative social 
requirements, a world universality, and a reliance on “total human 
experience.’ Out of the interaction of universal religions will come an 
“awareness of a unity more significant than the remaining differences,” 
and vital in the development of “the coming world civilization.” 

A.R.R. 
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SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THOUGHT. By Ruth L. Munroe. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1955, pp. xvi-+-670. 


For those who wish to read a finely organized “exposition, critique, 


and attempt at integration” of the principal schools of psychoanalytic 
thought, this book should be of very great value. ‘he schools of thought 


are those represented by (1) Freud and the Freudians, (2) the non- 
libido school, represented by Adler, Horney, Fromm, and Sullivan, and 
(3) that of Jung and Rank. Dr. Munroe describes herself as a clinical 
psychologist with an “orientation toward psychoanalytic schools of 
thought conditioned by training in this related discipline,” and, for 
that reason, perhaps, she has been able to give an overview that 

enmeshed with any p cular school of thoug] 


it under discussion. W 


emerges from the ling task are some valuable insights into the natu 
of personality and its emergence as developed by these several scho 
some of the more significant contributions of the psychoanalysts, 
densed in simple, comprehensive language, and some valuable com; 
sons and critiques of the psychoanalysts mentioned. With reference to 
this latter point, Munroe holds that ‘Freud’s social theory ovet 
generalizes the form of the Oedipus complex as it appears in our cul 
ture,” while ““Horney overgeneralizes the form of the ‘idealized image’ 
as it appears in our culture.” A nice point regarding the life sciences 


se 


and psychology in particular is made in the following: “. . .psychology 
has perhaps at times become so infatuated with its methodologies as to 
apply them pedantically to the detriment of its essential aim—the under- 
standing of people.” The book is well adapted for being included on the 


bookshelf labeled Personality and the Psychoanalysts. M.J.V- 


NEW PERSPECTIVES FOR RESEARCH ON JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY. Edited by Helen L. Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky. Washington, 
D.C.: Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1956, Publication No. 356, pp. iv-+-92. 


This bulletin summarizes the discussions of a conference on the 
relevance and interrelations of certain concepts from sociology and 
psychiatry for the study of delinquency. The participants included 
Robert K. Merton, Solomon Kobrin, Bernard Lander, and Fritz Redl. 
The discussions of the “social-cultural environment and anomie” and 
the areas of personality that may be affected by such factors point to 
special fields of research that have not been fully developed. 

M.H.N. 
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rHE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY By Robert W. White. New York: 


The Ronald Press, 1956, pp. ix +643 


shed in 1948, reflects many 

by new research and in- 

r, White ofters two exceed- 

pment and integration of 

nd Sullivan. Considerable use 

in delinquency and psychopathic 

vision is also a chapter on symptom 

nes of cerebral disorders, epilepsy, paresis, and the mental changes 
*nilitv. How to rid society of the abnormal 

Chere is as yet no royal road prepared for this—what the 

aptly describes as the utmost confusion in our stew of values 


‘ 1 
ror a lot oT straigntening out to 


be done.” This is a text that 
undertakes to explain at least why our culture is confronted particularly 
with the problem, and hence everyone it should participate in the 


straightening-out process. M.J.V. 


SOZIOLOGIE—Geschichte und Hauptprobleme. By Leopold von Wiese. 
Berlin: Walter De Gruyter and Company, 1954, pp. 162. 


In vast and skillful strides the author leads the reader into a discus- 
sion on the relation of sociology to other sciences. Masterly, he develops 
his thesis that sociology is a natural science with its own classified body 
of knowledge. He analyzes the real and assumed differences between the 
natural sciences and the social sciences, not ‘‘cultural science,” since cul- 
ture is only a part of a social system, and he concludes that contemporary 
} 


soc ology 1s the Toundation of the social sciences, 


In his discussion of soc olog in twentieth century Germany, one 
finds the school builder at work. Of particular interest to this reviewer 
is the author’s position regarding the contributions of Simmel, Toennies, 
Max Weber, Scheler, and Karl Mannheim. We learn that all these men 
made some contributions to von Wiese’s school or system. But Simmel 
lacked intellectual discipline, thus leaving spirited-playful forms of 
ind ni i systematic theory of society Max Weber showed 

radition and expressed a high degree of subjectivity, 

ethica P sm, and political radicalism. Von Wiese informs us further 


that K irl \l 


1§ knowledge contrary to Max Scheler, whose valuable con- 


nnheim developed (enlarged) Marx’s theory into the 


1e same branch of sociology are not based on Marxian 
interpretation of history RICHARD O. NAHRENDORF 


Los Ang les State College 
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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION. A Comparative Analysis of Structure and 
Process. By Bernard Barber. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1957, pp. xix-+-540. 


Among the meritorious aspects of this treatise are these: (1) It is 
characterized by superior organization; there are many evidences that 
the author has given special attention to this aspect of his book, for the 
different parts fit together smoothly. (2) An aspect of organization is 
the way the author has succeeded in building up the subject from the 
basic nature of social stratification to a portrayal of the changes of social 
stratification systems themselves. (3) Another related point includes the 
brief summaries of the ground covered chapter by chapter, and of the 
ground to be covered in the next chapter or group of chapters, thus 
enabling the reader to keep clearly in mind what the author has done 
and is going to do next. (4) A well-selected bibliography is given, and 
throughout the book carefully described summaries of research studies 
are given. 

Social stratification is defined as “the structure of differential rank- 
ings that seem to occur in all societies.’ The author gives criteria of 
evaluation in systems of social stratifications, discusses the structure of 
social stratification systems, explains three sets of indicators of social 
class position and the major indices of such positions, examines the 
nature of class consciousness, distinguishes between social stratification 


systems and socialization systems and personality systems, analyzes the 


processes and amount of social mobility, and the nature of changing 
stratification systems. The chief contribution of the book is that it 
constitutes an original over-all picture of one of the newer concepts in 
sociology. E.S.B. 


URBAN SOCIETY. By Noel P. Gist and L. A. Halbert. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1956, pp. xxiv +513. 


This book has been used for almost a quarter of a century as a 
standard text in urban sociology. The present (fourth) edition reflects 
the rapidly changing urbanism in that about three fourths of the book 
has been rewritten. Special attention is given to ecological processes, the 
development of urban-rural fringe areas, personality factors, voluntary 
associations, the occupational system, bureaucratic organization and 
power, racial and cultural relations, communication, and the impact of 
urbanism on the social order. The book is divided into five parts: “The 
Growth of Cities,” “Urban Ecology,” ‘Population and Migration,” 
“Urban Society and Personality,” and “Housing and Planning.” 
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Few books have the basic data on urbanism so compactly and lucidly 
presented. With numerous tables and illustrations the factual material 
is conveniently summarized. The selected bibliographies of books and 
articles are brief, but they include chiefly the recent sources. 

M.H.N. 


THE HUMAN HEREDITY HANDBOOK. By Amram Scheinfeld. New 
York: J. P. Lippincott Company, 1956, pp. 276. 


Would you like to know something about the scientifically ascertained 


facts pertaining to human heredity? If so, Dr. Scheinfeld has provided a 


simple, easy, and fascinating way to satisfy this want. In this handbook 
he tells what geneticists and eugenists know about the workings of 
heredity, abou - new baby, blood types, defects, length of life, per- 
sonality and temperament, and a host of other things that should be 


known by prospective parents, marriage counselors, and teachers. Most 
of the materials presented in his The New You and Heredity are here 
brought up to date, simplified, and arranged for easy reference, plus 


some new materials and some very good illustrations drawn by the 


1uthor himself. ‘The book also contains a brief glossary, a briefer list of 
reference books, and information as to where advice on heredity matters 
may be sought. M.J.V. 


ZUR PSYCHOLOGIE DER EINZELDELIKTE. VOLUME II: DER 
MORD. By Hans von Hentig. Tuebingen, Germany: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1956, pp. viii+-287. 


Completing the series of his social-psychological studies of offenses 
(the first volume, dealing with theft, burglary, and robbery, having been 
reviewed here earlier), the second volume deals with all aspects of 
murder in eight chapters, the first chapter presenting the author’s theory 
of the problem of murder. While there are many motives and many 
“explanations” of murder as an act (aside from mental illness or “in- 
sanity’), most murderous impulses are socially unexplainable because of 
their many contradictions. Essentially, Hentig states, murder is also a 
Grundtatsache des Lebens—a fundamental issue of life—and ranges 
from a meat-eating plant to the world of animals and human beings. 
Originally, murder does not constitute an aim, but a step toward a 
successful defense, des Auffressens, des Abjagens der Beute und des 
geraubten Weibchens (toward being gulped down, toward pursuing the 
loot, and the stolen little woman). As in his past writings, Hentig 
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utilizes his encyclopedic knowledge of both sides of the hemispheres, 
German and American, to the best advantage, particularly including 
about 150 famous cases from both German and American courts. 

HANS A. ILLING 


A SCIENTIST LOOKS AT WORLD AFFAIRS. By Willett L. Hardin. 
With an Introduction by Rufus B. von KleinSmid. Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of Southern California Press, 1956, pp. xviii+-281. 


In the Introduction Chancellor von KleinSmid states that the counsel 
implied in the unfolding of the thesis of this book “reveals true states- 
manship.” The basis of this thesis is found in the author’s belief that 
human nature and physical nature are both a part of the same under- 
lying nature, “governed by immutable, universal laws.” Further, nature 


expressing itself through human nature manifests “immutable codes of 


morals and ethics.” Then, these moral and ethical laws find their best 
expression politically, economically, and socially in what is known as a 
true democracy. If democracy in government, in industry, in social life 
ignores moral and ethical principles, it not only fails but drags humanity 
down with it. 

The thesis that recurs throughout these twenty-eight selected edi- 
torials, which appeared in the World Affairs Interpreter during the 
quarter of a century of Dr. Hardin’s untiring editorship of that journal, 
is found in “the necessity for moral and ethical responsibility in human 
behavior as the primary essential for friendly and harmonious human 
relationships and stable, progressive governments.” Man has “the power 
to adapt human practices to nature’s immutable codes of morals and 
ethics” and to make of democracy “a living, growing, dynamic institu- 
tion.”” The author illustrates his thesis with many pointed statements, 
such as, “The democracy of a government can never be stronger than 
the democracy expressed in the everyday life of the citizens themselves.”’ 
Dr. Hardin grounds his ideas in the Declaration of Independence, with 
its emphasis on personal freedom, as “the true polestar of genuine 
democracy.’ His underlying optimism springs from his belief in ‘‘an 
eternal urge in the creative process toward greater cooperation, mutual 
help, friendly relationships, and moral responsibility in the affairs of 
men.” 

Rarely has a man long prominent in the field of physical science 
argued so clearly for an emergent social evolution springing from natural 
powers as has Dr. Hardin. He has neatly administered a coup de grace 
to pessimistic doctrines, such as Sprenger’s arguments regarding the 
future of human civilization. E.S.B. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Hans L. 
Zetterberg, Editor. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


Organizations, Paris, France, 1956, pp. 156. 
Introduced by the editor’s essay on “A Guide to American Sociology : 
1945-55,” this Unesco publication is designed to give a rapid survey of 


the manner in which sociology has been developing during the postwar 


period. Professor Zetterberg offers a glimpse of what has been going on 


in the colleges and univet o far as sociology and its students are 
involved. » ha ined the assistance of twenty-one cooperators in 
presenting articles which are grouped under Method and Theory, Soctal 
Institutions an OUP ertt al and Ge ographi al Stratifi ations, 


Lhe brief space allowed for these art cles 


on the whole, they give 


ties of those engaged in the 
institutions and Gro ip 


of small groups, and of mass com- 
ublication, it is regrettable that the 
Rural and urban sociology and the 
sociology of stratification are included under the section on stratifica- 
tions, and the social problems discussed are those dealing with criminol- 


ogy, ethnic relations, and mental health. M.J.V. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1956. 77th 
Annual Edition. Prepared under the Direction of Edwin D. Goldfield, 
Chief, Statistical Reports Division. Washington D.C.: Bureau of the 
Census, United States Department of Commerce, 1956, pp. xxxiv +1049. 


The Statistical Abstract has been published annually since 1878 as a 
standard summary of basic statistics on the social, economic, and political 
organization and condition of the United States. With the Bureau of 
the Census serving as compiler, 83 governmental agencies and 56 private 
firms and research organizations cooperated in furnishing the data for 
the 1956 edition. This, the 77th annual edition, contains 1,176 tables 
and 47 charts, totaling half a million facts. It is one of the most es- 
sential sources of information for social scientists. Sociologists can find 
data on such topics as population, vital statistics, immigration and 
emigration, law enforcement and prisons, area and geographic facts, 
labor force, employment and unemployment, social insurance and wel- 
fare services, income and expenditures, wealth and financial data, com 


munications, transportation, and comparative international statistics. 
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‘The decennial censuses show the steady growth of the population in 
the United States, the distribution of the population, changing density 
per square mile by states and by regions, and many other items of in- 
formation which are invaluable for many purposes. Statistics regarding 
the changing rural and urban population are of special importance, as 
are data regarding age, sex, race, nativity, citizenship, mobility, house- 
holds, marital status, and related information. The vital statistics are 
concisely summarized. These are only a few of the special items of 
interest to students of social phenomena. Whatever the need, the Sta- 
tistical Abstract has the answers for a great variety of questions. 

M.H.N. 


THE SUTHERLAND PAPERS. Edited by Albert Cohen, Alfred Lindesmith, 
and Karl Schuessler. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1956, pp. 
vi+330. 


The editors of this worthy volume, containing a collection of some of 
the most significant contributions of the late great criminologist, Edwin 
A. Sutherland, have tendered a glowing tribute to his memory. They 
have included not only the best of the published papers but also some of 
the unpublished materials, prepared for addresses before informal groups 
and lay audiences. Part One has been wisely devoted to the presentation 
of Sutherland’s theory of differential association, a theory which evolved 


slowly, undergoing some changes in its exposition because of critical 
suggestions and his own extended experiences in research. Sutherland’s 
description of the development of theory, given in a 1942 address, and 
his own critique of the theory should be read by all interested in the 
formulation of theories. This critique is endowed with a splendid illus- 


tration of incisive thought. 

Part Two offers three finely conceived papers on white-collar crime, 
the phenomenon which afforded him the status of being the ‘foremost 
exponent of the idea of white-collar crime.’ The third group of papers, 
arranged under the heading of “Crime and Social Organization,” de- 
lineate a theory called “differential group organization,” which was 
utilized to explain variations in crime rather than the criminality of 
specific individuals. Other subjects dealt with in the remaining portions 
of the book are juvenile delinquency, control of crime methods, and 
technique and evaluations of criminological research. What the reader 
secures from it is an analysis of the development of the thought of a 
great sociologist devoting his career to a particular line of interest. The 
editors state that Sutherland insisted upon “rigorous definition, theo- 
retical reference, and empirical validation.”” They could not be more 
correct. M.J.V. 
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BERUFS UND SOZIALPSYCHOLOGISCHE UNTERSUCHUNGEN BEI 
ARBEITERN. By Franziska Baumgarten. Zurich, Switzerland: Rascher 
Verlag, 1956, pp. 150. 


The author investigated through the medium of various test materials 
(catalog, vocational interest, and other tests), the reaction of industrial 


employees, according to their mentality, character structure, and “soci- 


ability,” in relation to their productivity. The following five results are 


noted by her: (1) Every Arbeiterkollektiv (homogeneous group of 
workers) is ruled by emotional tensions. Job insecurity results in worries 
and psychic disturbances. (2) Tests (particularly Berufskundliche 
Buecher, vocational book-test) showed that there was a great deal of 
interest in the job presently on hand, including the desire to advance 
through further training. ‘onsiderable insight was found pertaining 


to striving for success in a given career or job and acceptance of existing 
G § MV schati ranwun s f | \m ng the sO ial problen tated, 
Gerechtigkeit (justice) was named as the first. Justice or fairness on the 
job due to equal or unequal social strata was uppermost in the minds 
of most of those tested. (5) Complaints were directed not only against 
the employer but against all existing injustices in the world or the 
environment surrounding the employees. The book aims to improve 
industrial relations between employers and employees and, as such, con 
stitutes a valuable contribution to European literature. 


HANS A. ILLING 


CRUCIAL ISSUES IN PHILOSOPHY. By Daniel S. Robinson. Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House, 1955, pp. 285. 


In this volume are a dozen essays on current problems and another 
dozen or more essays on leading philosophers, “all from the standpoint 
of philosophical idealism.” In discussing ‘“‘the present crisis in western 
civilization” (the opening essay), the author points out that World 
Wars I and II both were “civil wars that broke out among the peoples 
who are the inheritors and the present bearers and transmitters of west- 
ern civilization.” 

In the crisis now existent in the social sciences the author emphasizes 
two weaknesses: (1) that “the experimental method so successfully 
employed in the physical and biological sciences does not constitute a 
satisfactory method for the social sciences” and (2) that ‘‘no common 
conception of what modern man should become can be found among 
social scientists.’’ He asserts that the humanistic goal of “human perfec- 
tion through human fellowship” is of a higher order than the utilitarian’s 
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goal of “the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” He indicates a 
weakness of nationalism in its unwillingness to “surrender its basic 
principle of enlightened self-interest enough to give proper recognition 
to the growing world community of interests.”’ 

In the essays on current philosophies an important discussion is given 
of Karl Mannheim’s sociological philosophy. The reader will find other 
significant contributions to the study of social philosophy in this volume 
of essays written in the author’s characteristic forthright, thought- 


stimulating, and dynamic style. E.S.B. 


DELINQUENCY AND PROBATION IN CALIFORNIA, 1955. <A_ Sta- 
tistical Summary Prepared for the Department of the Youth Authority by 
the Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Division of Criminal Law and Eniorce- 
ment, State of California Department of Justice, Sacramento, California, 
1956, pp. 146 


‘cond annual summary of delinquency and _ probation 
statistics. It inclu 


, 1 
which the Youth A 


(1) juvenile probation and juvenile court processes, (2) the operations 


es Statistical information of three main areas in 


thority has a statutory interest and responsibility: 


and procedures correctional program of the state for youthful offenders, 
and (3) adult probation and practices, including new Superior Court 
data. Approximately 80,000 juvenile cases were reported as new 
referrals to probation departments throughout the state during 1955, 
and the active juvenile case counts increased from 39,492 to 42,257. 
M.H.N. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Third Ed. By Kimball Young. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956, pp. 632. 


The third edition of this text, first appearing twenty-five years ago, 
is a testament to the growth and development of the subject of social 
psychology. Organized into two principal parts entitled “Social Inter- 
action and Basic Interrelations of Individual, Society and Culture” and 
“Collective Behavior,” it embraces discussions of much of what Young 
points out as the six important changes in the field since the McDougall- 
Ross books of 1908 were published. These are (1) a shift in methodology 
from the qualitative, anecdotal, case-study to the collection, processing, 
and interpretation of mass data with the aid of designed instruments ; 
(2) a change from the descriptive to the analytical; (3) the substitu- 
tion of learning theory for the old instinct theory as an explanatory 
concept; (4) the increasing impact of cultural anthropology; (5) a 
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interplay of clinical and experimental psychology; and (6) the 

the concepts of interaction, role, and status as 

fundamentals. The book as it now appears may be rated among the best 
newer texts in the area of human behavior. Written in simple, 


‘ful language, and with the utmost clarity, it should have great 


ent appeal. Dr. Young has taken advantage of the many recent 


articles and research experiments dealing with social-psychological 
phenomena and appropriately incorporated them. Three interesting 
chapters have been devoted to mass communication via the printed page, 
motion pictures, radio, and television, with the novel and the legitimate 
stage drama, source material for so much of the latter, strangely omitted. 
The book concludes with a well-formulated chapter on the psychology of 


war, a timely topic in this day of the struggle for peace. M.J.V. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL THOUGHT. Contributors and Trends. By 
M. C. Elmer. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1956, pp. viii 


256 


Among the special features of importance in this treatise are the 
following: 1. The materials are personalized to a remarkable extent. 
The author’s wide acquaintance first as a graduate student in sociology 
and then as a sociology professor has enabled him to introduce a number 
of fascinating sidelights concerning many of the sociologists whose ideas 
he is presenting. He has demonstrated that sociologists are very human 
in all their teaching, theorizing, and research. 

2. The amount of materials that Dr. Elmer has analyzed and boiled 
down is amazing. On some pages the viewpoints of a dozen different 
persons are presented in an exceedingly succinct and pointed fashion. It 
is dificult to think of any aspect of contemporary social thought that 
has been omitted. Hence, the book takes on meaning as a useful refer- 
ence work. 

3. The development aspect of sociology is handled well. The reader 
perceives sociology in process within the American field of thought. The 
author begins with early European sociologists, moves on to the pioneer 
sociologists in the United States, points out changing emphases in 
sociological thought, treats the rise of social research, deals with re- 
sultant concepts, considers applications of social thought, and concludes 
with a chapter on “Looking Ahead.” No other writer does what this 
book accomplishes in its varied treatment of “contemporary social 
thought.” E.S.B. 
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THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK. A Play in Two Acts. By Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett. New York: Random House, 1956, pp. 
xii+174, 


Awarded the Pulitzer Prize, this play, dramatized from the actual 
diary of a young Jewish girl who died in the Nazi concentration camp 
at Bergen-Belsen in March 1945 is in a sound sense a significant socio- 
logical document. Anne Frank with her mother and father and five 
other Jewish persons were in hiding for two years and a month in a 
miserable attic over an Amsterdam warehouse. ‘hese people moved 
about during the day without shoes, not daring to make any noise, never 
looking out of the windows, and dispensing with any use of water during 
the working hours of the employees of the warehouse. Two friends of 
the Franks were their only means of contact with the outside world and 
subsistence. Anne’s diary, begun before the flight to the attic, reveals 
that she was a gifted adolescent with a flair for writing which could 
sound deeply her inner self. Before the theater production, the producers 
and authors journeyed to Amsterdam to visit the attic, study the neigh- 
borhood, and to talk with Mr. Frank, the father of Anne, who traveled 
from Switzerland to relate his general impressions of the tragic ex- 
periences of the past. A fine drama was thus able to come to grips with 
stern reality. 

Anne herself was a spirited and charming girl, who loved her father 
and teasingly claimed that her mother could never quite understand her. 
The drama depicts her as affectionate, thoughtful, and ever eager to 
know more of life. Throughout the play, she radiates her developing 
personality in the midst of the gloomy warehouse attic and sometimes 
most alarmingly to the others around her. Here eight people of different 
ages and families were pent up in a dark world of limited space, with 


only now and then noises and sounds penetrating from the outside. Yet, 
during those long dreaded two years, they all attempted to carry on as 
though some day they would again know the joy that comes from being 
in the free, fresh air and sunshine. A case study of the dynamics of an 


isolated group comes into being with its lines of conflicts and tensions, 
its revealing glimpses of pathos and humor. 

The play is a sharp indictment of the Nazi reign of terror, but, most 
of all, it is a moving story of the faith of an adolescent in human nature. 
In one of her last lines in the diary, just before they were all carried off 
to the concentration camp, she wrote: “In spite of everything, I still 
believe that people are really good at heart.” The dramatists have 
succeeded in making their drama point to, and revolve about, those last 
words of Anne. M.J.V. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


EDUCATION AND HUMAN MOTIVATION. By Harry Giles. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956, pp. 108. 


The author develops what he calls “an integrative theory” which in- 
cludes the concepts of “growth” and “belonging.” These factors in 
human dynamics he couples with another, namely, “democratic purpose.” 
The most creative individual is explained in terms of the one “who 
creates the most useful patterns (to growth) in the continuous inter- 
actions of life.” 


GROUND RENT, NOT TAXES. The Natural Source of Revenue for the 
Government. An Economic Study. By John C. Lincoln. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1957, pp. 72. 


The author, a retired American businessman, argues that, since the 
community makes land valuable, it is entitled to the rent of land, which 
on the one hand would eliminate the selling value of land and on the 
other be sufficient to pay the expenses of government and make the 
taxation of other forms of wealth unnecessary. 


KNOW YOUR WORLD. Compiled and described by George E. Ross. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1956, pp. 64. 


A “world of facts” about continents and nations is presented in an 


unusually convenient form for ready reference. 


REPORT OF THE PRINCETON CONFERENCE (1956) ON THE HIS- 
TORY OF PHILANTHROPY IN THE UNITED STATES. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956, pp. 84. 


Eleven pages of topical studies for research and 44 pages of an an- 


notated bibliography of books and articles on philanthropy are given in 
this booklet. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA. By R. D. Chargues. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1956, pp. 284. 
This is a succinct statement of Russia’s history beginning with Eur- 
asian backgrounds and concluding with Stalinism. 


TRENDS IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION. By Henry Thomassen. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956, pp. 46. 
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TREATIES AND FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONS. By James M. Henry and 
William W. Bishop, Jr. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956, 
pp. 186. 


THE ACCEPTANCE OF HISTORIES. By Kenneth E. Bock. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1956, pp. 132. 


ESSAYS IN EDUCOLOGY. By Lowry W. Harding. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. 
C. Brown Company, 1956, pp. 186. 


A SMALL HOUSEHOLD OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. Edited 
with an Introduction by K. L. Wood-Legh. Manchester, England: Man- 
chester University Press, 1956, pp. 90. A reprint of The Account Book 
of Munden’s Chantry, Bridgeport. 


A STUDY OF THINKING. By J. S. Bruner, Jacqueline Goodnow, and G. A. 
Austin. New York: John Wiley & Sons, pp. 330. 


FROM DISORDER TO WORLD ORDER. Papers Delivered at a Confer- 
ence on World Affairs at Marquette University. Milwaukee: The Mil- 
waukee University Press, 1956, pp. 250. 


OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES OF SPECIAL-INTEREST ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN KENTUCKY. By Ward W. Bauder. Lexington: Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of Kentucky, 1956, pp. 43. 


ALPS AND ELEPHANTS. By Sir Gavin de Beer. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1956, pp. 123. 


UPHILL ALL THE WAY. The Life of Maynard Shipley. By Miriam 
Allen DeFord. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1956, pp. 255. 


SCIENCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: NEW PATTERNS OF 
LIVING. By Richard L. Meier. New York: John Wiley & Sons, and 
Cambridge: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1956, pp. 266. 


EDUCATION IN THE U.S.A. A Comparative Study. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956, pp. 227. 


DIAGNOSING HUMAN RELATIONS IN ORGANIZATIONS. A Case 
Study of a Hospital. By Chris Argyris. New Haven: Labor and Manage- 
ment Center, Yale University, 1956, pp. 120. 


THE SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT OF HENRY ADAMS. By Henry Wasser. 
Thessaloniki: 1956, pp. 125. 


SEXUALITY, LOVE, AND IMMORTALITY. By J. P. Grip. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956, pp. 121. 
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MAN, HIS LIFE, HIS EDUCATION, HIS HAPPINESS. By A. da Silva 
Mello. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956, pp. 729. 


TRAINING THE BACKWARD CHILD. By Herta Loewy. New York: 


Philosophical Library, 1956, pp. 166 


MISSION ON THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN 
PAKISTAN. By Andre Bertrand. Paris: Unesco, 1955, pp. 54. 


MODERN MAN. By Ashley Montague. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1956, pp. 48. 


HOW TO WORK WTH PARENTS. By Maria Piers. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1956, pp. 42. 


GUIDE TO GOOD LEADERSHIP. By Kenneth A. Wells. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1956, pp. 48. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION IN LATIN AMERICA. Recommendations 
for the Future. By the NPA Special Policy Committee on Technical Co- 
operation. Washington, D.C.: National Planning Association, 1956, pp. 
192. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL LOY- 
ALTY-SECURITY PROGRAM OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
BAR OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1956, pp. 301. 


PROFESSIONAL CONSULTANTS’ OPERATIONS AND TECHNIQUES. 


By C. C. Crawford. Los Angeles: Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
1956, pp. 46. 
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AMERICAN FAMILIES 


By PAUL GLICK, U.S. Bureau of the Census. Nationwide in- 
formation on marriage, family composition, and other aspects of 
family life. Wherever possible, the author points out interrelationships 
between the statistical findings; traces historical trends in the data; 
and remarks on the significance of the figures—in terms of their 
implications for marital adjustment of persons, for economic well- 
being of families, and for future population changes. 


Coverage includes: family living arrangements; household and 
family composition; the life cycle of the family; changes in family 
composition and social and economic changes during the life cycle; 
first marriages and remarriages; separation, divorce, widowhood ; and 
future household formation. Approximately 125 tables and 35 graphs 
are included as part of the text material. One of a series of Census 
Monographs, sponsored by the Social Science Research Council and 
the Bureau of the Census. 1957. 240 pages. $6.00. 


MODELS OF MAN: 


Social and Rational 


By HERBERT A. SIMON, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
This collection of sixteen related essays develops a coherent theory of 
the rational and non-rational aspects of human behavior in a social 
setting. Throughout the volume mathematical -hinking is employed 
freely to bring clarity to topics and areas that have suffered from the 
vagueness of purely verbal treatments. The essays illuminate topics 
of fundamental concern to all the social sciences: the concepts of 
influence and causality, Homans’ and Festinger’s theories of group 
behavior, the nature of rational choice, the employment relation, and 


role theory. 1957. 287 pages. $5.00. 


Order your examination copies today. 
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